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SOME RECENT 


INSTANCES 
ALTRUISM” 


OF NATIONAL 


The Efforts of the United States to Aid the Peoples 
of Guba, Porto Rico and the Philippines 


By 


Hos. Wititiam H. Tarr 


SECRETARY oF WAR 


ASK your attention today to the 
| page of the nation's history. cov- 
_  trimg the hist nine years, with the 
hope of showing that there meyer bias 
been on the part of any eotitry a greater 
exhibition of pure altruism than that ex- 
hibited by the United States from the 
berinmng of the Spanish War down to 
the present day, toward the peoples who 
were omomediately affected, 

As we read the history of a man or a 
nation, thar which excites our admiration 
is Courageous action for which no motive 
ean be found save that of a desire to dis- 
charce a duty to mankind. A study of the 
conduct of onr mation with respect to 
Cuba; Porto Rieo, and the Philippines, 
covering now nearly a decade, ought to 
hll every American with pride. | do nut 
mean to say that there were not Anmten- 
cane who entered upon the war or fav- 
ored the Cuban cr the Philippine policy 
from motives of selfishness, and with a 
hope of mereasing cur trade and enlarg- 


Ing. our dominion from the mere love of 
exploitation ani empire, but the great 
body of the people went into and fought 
attt the Cuban war, assumed the burden 
of the temporary government of Cuba, 
and the more or less permanent povern- 
nient of Porto Rico, fought ont the 
Phillppine wars and assim the govern 
ment.of the Philippines all from a sense 
of duty only, and that most reluctantly, 
beenise they could not foresee the extent 
of the bardens which we were taking up, 

It ts hardly necessary for me to recall 
the resistance that President McKinley, in 
1808, offered to the popular movement, 
that carried him slowly but surely. to the 
poi of an open eonilict with -Apam, 
That which the American people beheved 
to be the wppression of the Chan people, 
the misgovermment of that bemutiful 
isla, ani the continued failure of Spain 
to restore any kind of order—all com- 
pelled the United States to interfere to 
prevent. a continuance of that which 
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seemed to our people to be am intern- 
tional scandal at the doors of this coun- 
try: and as we went into it, m-order that 
we might free qurselyes from the charge 
of land-erabbing or spirit of conquest, we 
mace the declaration that we would not 
retain cC uba, tint would make her an in- 
dependent republic as soon as circum- 
stances would permit. The wisdom of 
this self-denying declaration has often 
been questioned, and Tam net prepared 
myself ta any 8 that it was the wiser course 
to pursue. So far as our country was 
concerned, itwas. But recent events pive 
rise toa doubt whether, im our anxiety to 
make clear our own. unselfish motive, we 
may not have committed ourselves to a 
policy not best adapted! to the welfare of 
the Cubans. However that may be, it 
is certain that when it was adepted, it was 
adopted in what was thought to be the 
best interests of Cuba, and what was 
known to be tn accordance with the un- 
selfish desire of the American people to 
help their oppressed neighbors. 

It 1s true that the presence of yellow 
fever in. Havana had threatened the 
health of this country in its southern 
ports, and that the failure of Spain to 
remove this persisting danger has been 
frequently cited to justif¥ Gn titerna- 
tional grounds the declaration of war: 
but we all of us know that the real gromod 
for the war was the sympathy that the 
Americans had with a people struggling 
against an oppressive ariel misguided rule 
nea CONICS carricd over any VeaEs: aril 
which fad laid waste one of the most 
benutiftl isliauis of the world. This was 
what led ws on, and he who says that it 
was not tre altruism does pot unrler- 
‘stam either the American people ar the 
motives which guide them. 


3300,000,000 EXPEND ANT NOT A CENT 
DEMANDED TS BETUUA 

We expended in the Coban war -up- 
wards of S3on000,000; and we never 
have invited from Cuba the retin of a 
single cent, We offered up in deaths and 
wounds and disease jn that war the lives 
of 148 officers and over 4,100. enlisted 
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men We par $20,000,000 {60 Spain 
under the treaty of peace. The exact 
consideration for this sum it may be difh- 
cult to state, but the result of the pay- 

mont was the treaty, ane tw that treaty 
was secured a cession of Cuba and Porto 
Rico and the Philippines freed from. the 
debts which Spain had incurred in their 
maintenance. Tt is not tom much to say, 
therefore, that by this (pavment the 
United States freed the ilands from a 
heavy borden of debt which, under ordt- 
nary conditions of a transfer, might have 
follawed them under American sov- 
ercignty, 

When the Spanish army left Cuba, the 
country had long had but little govern 
mental control, except that exercised in 
the inmiedinte neighborhood of the troops 
who were about departing. The ordinary 
stial restraints had heen destroved, the 
cities were crowded with thousands of 
refugees and reconcentrados who were 
exasperated by suffering and the death of 
their families and friends, and it was 
deettied necessary to take especial pre~- 
cautions for the prevention of riet and 
bloodshed. The aficers of the [nited 
States Army in Cuba were at atice oc- 
cupied in instituting, under the chrection 
of the milttary governor and the depart- 
ment comniunders, a general civil asd- 
mitustration for which no other eovern- 
mental machinery existed and in aiding 
the existing municipal governments im 
the performance of their duties, Tt was 
necessary to furnish immediate relief for 
the prevailing distress among the starw- 
myer Teconcentrades. Pive million four 
hundred and ninety-three thousand ra- 
tions, at a cost of $1,500,000 to the 
Linited States, were issued to distressed 
persons through the agency of the off- 
cers of the anny, 

The ‘cconiition of the soldiers of the 
Cuban army, who had been separated 
from anv productive indistry and who 
upon the conclusion of hostilities: were 
left substantially without homes or ocen- 
pation and with to pay coming to them 
irom any source, required that some: re 
lief should be afforded which would en- 
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able them to dishand and return to peace 
Tul ernplovmcnt. To facilitate this, B75 
apiece was pad to each Coban soldier an 
his bringing fn and depositing his arms, 
In thie way $2,550,000 were pand out of 
the United States Treasury, and) wpot 
the payment being completed, the Cuban 
anny separated and ceased to exist, 


SUMMER OF PUPILS AT SCTOM, INCKEASED 
(300 Pik CENT PN 5 WEARS 


The subject of sanitation of the isiand, 
fra one end to the other, and especially 
it the towns left-in, a filthy condition, 
was tuken wo with the thoroughnes: of 
the army sureéots, and in the course of 
this effort one of the greatest and mest 
useful ciscoveries known to medical 
science, to wit. the transmission of dis- 
ease by the mosquitors, was added to the 
atm Of human knowledge For four 
years this sanittuion went on, and under 
Amencan occupition the amount ¢x- 
pended for this ant of the Cubon treasury 
reached the large sum of $10,000,000, 

Cuba, an ishind 44,000 <quare miles in 
area, with a population of 1,600,000, had 
enrolled in her poble schools under 
Spanish control 36,306 pupils. There 
Were pructically to separate school build- 
ings. The pupils were collected in the 
residences of the teachers: Therm were 
few books and no maps, blackboards, 
desks, or other school apparatus, The 
teaching wae of the mivst primitive char- 
acter and was carried on under a fee 
system which exeluderd altogether the 
children of the poor, At the end of the 
first six months of American occupation 
the public school enrollinent of the island 
numbered 13.000, and this was increas- 
maz until the island was turned over, in} 
Mav, 1903. When it had reached 200,000, 

‘The prisons, the squalor ani misery of 
which itis hard to exaggerate, were thor- 
oughly cleansed and put upon the basis 
of modern tejteremnents. 

The controversy ‘between the church 
ard the government over church property 
was settled by arbitration, and an agree- 
ient autisfactory to both sides was 
reached). 
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The restoration’ of industry in the 
isinnd was necessarily slow, but in this 
regard especially did the government-and 
the people of the United States show 
their eatnest desire to ard by a generous 
poticy the people for whose freedom they 
had spent sso much money and so many 
lives. In pleading for a reduction of 
duty upan Cuban tobacco and sugar, 
President Roosevelt said to Congress: 

“We ate a wealthy and powerful na- 
Hun: Cuba is a voung republic, still 
weok. who owes to us her birth, whose 
whole future, whose very life, nme de- 
pend on our attitivle toward her. [ ask 
that we help hor as she struggles upward 
along the painful and difficult road of 
seli-voverning independence. | ask this 
nitt for her because she is weak, because 
she needs it, because we have already 
diced her. 1 ask that open-handed hein, 
of a kind which a self-respecting: people 
man accent, be riven to Cuba, for the very 
reason that we hove given rer such help 
in the past: Our soldiers fought to give 
her freedom; and for three vears, our 
representatives, civil and military, have 
toiled unceusingly, facing (lisense of a 
peculiarly sinister and fatal type with 
patient and uncomplaining fortitude, to 
teach her how: to use aright her new irce- 
dom, Never in history las any alien 
country been thus administered with such 
high integrity of purpose, sich wise judy- 
ment, and soch single-tanded devetion 
to the country's interests. Now [ ask. 
that the Cubans be given all possible 
chance te use to the best advantage the 
freedom of which Americins have such 
right to be pred and for which so many 
American lives have been sacrificed,” 

In accordance with this recorimenda- 
ticirt, a treaty was made between the 
Linited States and the Republic of Cuba, 





whereby pee was imide that 
nroducts of Cuba coming inte the United 


States should receive the benefit of re- 
ductions in the tarif ranging from 20 to 
40 per cent of the regular duties on such 
products, Under the beneficent infiuctive 
of this favorable ciserimination tn tariff 
rates, the prosperity of Cuba increased, 
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so that this year, in spite of an insurrec- 
tion, to which | chall hereafter refer, she 
will export 1,200,000 tons of sugar, the 
largest im her fistery, and as large 
tohiece crop in matter of value as she 
ever hats produced. It should he ‘said, 
however, that the drouth of this year 
has interfered with sugar planting for 
future crops, and that it) has much in- 
jured the food erops. The actual loss 
in revenue to the United States from the 
reduction of tanh rates by the treaty is 
certainly nat less than $10,000,000 a year, 


AMERICAN INTERVENTION IN 1900) 


In May, 1903, the United States turned] 
over tothe Republic the oontral of Cuba. 


Daring the intervention there had been 


held elections for municipal officers, and 
also for the menibers of a constitutional 
coiverntion At the imstance of the 
United States, there was intrisfuced into 
the constttution what was known as the 
“Piatt amendment,” by which the United 
States was given the right ‘to intervene 


at any time tn order to maintain in Caba 


a government of law andorder, We thus 
secured the right to act in suppert of the 
government which we had paid out so 
much money and so much blood to estah- 
sh. For three years anil a half the Re- 
public of Cuba maintained jtself with 
Brent apparent prospenty, but an abuse 
by the party in coritral of tts executive 
power in respect to clections brought on 
an insurrection, which the government of 
the Republic had not properly prepared 
itself to resist or suppress, atid the islind 
was soon in the throes of a war which 
bade fair to destroy for several wears its 
agricultural wealth, and to bring about 
again that awful conedition which insurt- 
rections against Spain had produced, 
Again the United States intervened ; 
sent first a formidable fleet, anil then an 
army of §,000 ten, secured a chshand- 
ment of the opposing forces, and estal- 
lished a provisional poyernment. This 
it did under a proclamation which prom- 
is¢dl a restoration of the Republic, as 
soon as tranquillity was restored to such 
an extent as to pentit the holding of a 
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fair election and the determination of 
those persons upon whom a government 
could be properly devolved. 

The Republic had not complied with its 
constitution im several impartant te- 
spects—it had not made provision for an 
independent judiciary; it hac wot pre 
viled autonomy in its municipalities, and 
it kad not provided an election law which 
would secure, as required by the consti- 
tuition, minority representation, A com- 
nmussion under the provisional gcovern- 
ment 1s how drafting an election law, in- 


cluding a law for an electoral census, a 


law making the judiciary moependent, 
a civil-service Liaw, and a law establishing 
autonomy in municipalities, It t to be 
hoped that withm seven months we moy 
take an electoral census; then hold a 
Hitinicipeal election, and six months there- 
aiter a national election; and then, ‘after 
i further interval of four moriths, turn 
over the government to the persons prop- 
erly clected, | 

In this intervention the United States 
has already spent about Sq,o00,000 and 
will be put to a possible additional ex- 
penee of perhaps $3,000,000 more. The 
President is given authority to receive 
fromm the Cuban treasury such sume as 
the ennditicon of that treasury may per- 
mit, to reantiurse the United States: for 
the expense of intervention, but it is 
quite unhkely that, in. the various calls 
that there ore upon the Cuban treasury 
for works of improvement and. for the 
bettering of the wovernment, any large 
pets of these funds thus expended will 
xe reimbursed to the United States, 


PORTCH RICO 


The sovereignty of the Island of Porte 
Rien passed to the United States on the 
rSth of Metober, -898, and this with the 
full consent of the people of that jsiand. 
On May 1, 1900, the military government 
ceased and a avil government, in ac- 
cordance with the act of Congress, was 
inaugurated, anid this continues. t- 
changed down to the present. Tt includes 
a governor appointed by the President, 
an executive council appointed by the 
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President, and an elective national assem- 
blv. The legisiature is made up of the 
two houses of the assembly and the ex- 
ecutive council. Of the civil servatits in 
the central government, 343 are Amen- 
cans andl 2,548 are tatives. 

Very early in the Atierican history of 
the island a cvelone passed over it, de- 
stroving a. large part of its caffee cul- 
ture: S960.000 was expended from the 
emergency fund of the United States 
Treasury to buy rations for those left in 
distréss. Uprlet the law all the customs 
are turned inte the treasury of Porto Rico 
for the maintenance of the island govern- 
ment, while the Lirited States pays the 
cost of (he army, the navy. the light- 


house service, the coast surveys, the lar- 


bor improvements, the marine hospital 
support, the post-office deficit, the 
weather bureat, and the upkeep of the 
agricultural experiment stations. Under 
the Inst normal year of Spanish rule 
there was a total revenue of $3,004,000 
and « total expenditure of $2,869,000, m- 
clading the central, provincial, and 
municipal receipts and expenditures. Por 
the vear 1906 the total revenue, pro- 
vincial and municipal, was $4,230,000 
and the expenditure $4,054,000. 

There is maintained in the island a 
Porte Rican regiment, paid by the United 
Stites. ancl in aililition m constabulary oF 
rural police, maintained at the expense 
of the island treasury. The island is 
policed by 7oo men, atid complete tran- 
quillity ragns Under the Spanish 
régime, there was in the island a force 
of over a thousand rural guards, beside 
a: thonsand mimicipal and urban police, 
and. in addition the regular Spanish 
army of 4jooo men and several regiments 
of militia, Ladronism was. hy no means 
rare. 


THK ENROLIMENT OF POUPITA HAS InN- 


CREASED Goo "ER CENT IN -B YEARS 


Down to the last day of Spanish rile, 
there was oot in this island, containing 
a million people, a single building con- 
structed for or dedicated to public in- 
struction, antl the enrollenent of pauypils 
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was but 21.000. ‘There are today in this: 
island 97 such buildings, and the enroll- 
ment of pupils has reached the number af 
igo,q0c, Tr the last.year of Spanish mule 
there was expencled| $35,000 in goid for 
public education, Linder the present gov 
emiment. there is expended a total of 
S8c4.000 each year. 

When the Spanish donation ended, 
there were 172 miles of macadamized 
road. Since the United States tock con- 
trol, there have been constructed 291 
miles more, making mall now a total of 
463 miles of finely planned and admirably 
constructed macadantized roads—as hme 
roads as there are in the world, 

In the course of the adininistration of 
this istand, the medical authoritica of the 
government discovered] a disease of 
anemia which was epidemic and was pro 
duced by a microbe called the “hook 
worm.” It so much impaired the energy 
of those who suffered from tt, and so 
often led to complete prostration and 
death, that it became necessary to tnider- 
take its cure by widespread governmental 
effort. [| am glad to say that the effect 
of the government's treatment has heen 
much to reduce the extent and severity of 
the disease, and that it has been brought 
inider control. | 

There is conrplete free trade between 
Porto Rico and the United States, and 
all customs duties collected m the Umited 
States on Porto Rican products subse- 
quent to the date of Spanish evacuation, 
amounting to nearly $3,000,000, have 
been -refrrrdecd to the land treasury. 
The loss to the revennes of the United 
States from the free admission of Porto 
Rican products is $15,000,000 annually. 
In the making of tohaceo into cigars and 
ciparcttes and of cane inta sugar, a con- 
siderable number of the laboring: class 
fin mechanical employment, but the 
wealth of the island is directly dependent 
npon the cultivation of the soil, to cane, 
tabacco, coffee, atul fruit, for which we 
in America provide the market. With- 
ont our fostering benevolence, this i ‘ani 
would be as unhappy and prostrate os 
are some of the netehboring British, 
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French, Duteh, and Chinieh islands. Dur- 
ing the last two vears af Spanish domina- 
tion the trade balance against the istatd 
Was over $12,500,000, while the present 
balance of trle jn faver of the istand 
under Aunerican control is $2,500,000. 
The total of exports atid imports has in- 
creaséd frohi about $25,000,000 under 
Spain to Syp0n0000 under our -sov- 
ereigniy, At the date of the American 
eccupation the estimated value of all agrri- 
cultural Jamd was about $30,000,000. 
Now the appraised value of the real prop- 
erty in the ishind marches $ 100,000,600. 
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The fottune or imisfortune of the 
Cuban war carried us to the Philippines. 
The exigencies of the situation brought 
usinto such relations with Agiinalde and 
the Filipina trenps in insurrection against 
Spain, that when peace cune we eculd 
not turn the lands back to Spain, Ohtr 
international obligations anid the welfare 
of the people of the country preverited 
ws trom turn the government over to 
the military forces commanded hy 
Aguinalds. [is atternipt to carry ona 
government hai) heen a failure The 
failure would have been colossal, had he 
heen Piven inore responsibility. The only 
alternative was for us to take over the 
island ourselves and achuinister the gov- 
ernment oomtil by gradual training In 
pari! seli-governmerit the people might 
2ccome 30 aequalnted with the art arid 
responsibilities of government that we 
could ultimately leave the islands. 

Accordingly we mndlicrtock, first, the 
establishment of order in the islands and 
then the maintenance of civil govern- 
ment. fn the course of thix we hal first 
to disperse Aguinaldo's army and. then 
to suppress the coer: warfare which 
the country was well adapted to encotr- 
age and facilitate. In establishing order 
we expended $170,000,000, As order 
was established from place ta place, 
mititicipal governments were sect going 
with complete autonomy, Provincial 
governments were established with airov- 
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the officers were appointed and one, the 
rovernor, was elected. A. central. gov- 
cThment was estublished, with a civil 
sovernor appoamted by the President and 
eight commissioners, five of ther execn- 
tive officers and American and three of 
therm Filipinas, Dy changes effected in 
the erditl of six years, a matoritw of the 
provincial officers have become elective, 
anLonly one, the provincial treasurer, is 
appointed! gnder the civil-servier law. 
In July next an election will take place 
by which an assembly of seventy repre- 


Sci, Pears ai three, in which owo of 


sentatives, elected bv the qualified voters: 


of the Chiristinn provinces; will constitute 
a national assembly, which will be one of 
the two houses, the other heing the 
Philippine Commission, to constitute the 
legislature of the islands. The national 
assembly elected:in July will meet for the 
frst time in Qetober, Thus hia the 
promise of our government, rade 
through President McKinley, been kept, of 
gradually increasing the measure of self- 
government extended to the Filipinos. 


AMERICAS IMPROVEMENTS LS Tut 
HHILTPPIN Es 


Having established order by wee of the 
military, a Philippine constabulary was 
created, consisting of soi 5,000 men, 
whe police the tslands. Considering that 
the islands contain a population of now 
more than 7,000,000, thie constabitlary 
force is not excessive, The American 
hoops in the lands number about 
12,000, There is also a Philippine mill- 
tary farce, known as the Philippine 
acuuts, 4,000 in number, that are really 
enlisted men of the United States Army, 
The expenses of the United States-in the 
islands from yeot to year are abort 
$500,000 in the-support of the army 
over and above what would be expended 
wore there no Philippine secuts and were 
the army howsed in the United States. 

During the threat of famine in. 1902 
aw) 1903, arising from the death of most 
of the draft cattle of the islands, dire to 
rinderpest, Congress voted S3.000,000 to 
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be expended for the pirrpose of relieving 
suffering. 

As soon as the Americans reached the 
islands, even while war was flagrant, 
achorils were established, and now there 
are reading, writing, and réciting im Eng- 
lish in the Philippine Islands one-half 
million oof children daily. The unfor- 
tunate conditions under Which the tee of 
sone SCVEN OF eight different linomuages 
it lifferent isha: and differerit parts of 
the same iskind prevented a contenant 
mein of communication t gracially 
to be remedied. More peaple speak Eine- 
lish than Spanish now, and in a peners- 
tien the language of the idands will be 
English, unless the present polier is 
changed = _Indhistrin] “and secondary 
schools are being established in every 
provi, att] the Philippine ochily) by 
mail taming is heing taueht the dic- 
maty af labor, though in his father’s time 
it had alwave been regarded asa bailge 
of humiliation. 

We have secured the construction of a 
atreet-car systern in the city of Manila 
thirte-five miles in leneth, which greatly 
relieves the expense of living in that city, 
arising from the necessary use of cals 
in the absence of a street railway. We 
are constricting great waterworks ‘and 
n ccimprehensrve sewer system for 
Manila: We have constricted costly har- 
bor works at. three great ports of the 
istandé—Maniln, Toth, and Cebu. We 
have added many huntred miles to the 

road mifeage of the islands, und have 
now contracts for the construction of 
railways, so that within a few years, 1n- 
der contracts now in force, the mileage aif 
the rathwave will have been increased to 
near a thousand miles, though it was but 
24 when we entered the islands. “We 
have carried the islands through epi- 
demies of plague and of cholera and have 
-stariped them out, Just as we entered 
the ishinds, 75 per centof the cattle were 
destroyed by rinderpwst. We have dis- 
covered a method for suppressing the 
encarta which we have an efficient 
foree of etvil servants to apply, so that 
hereafter there is no. danger that the 
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islands will be again cenuded of cattle 
irom this cause, 

We have introduced a judiciary system 
which cottmands the confidence of all: 
itis partly American, partly native. We 
have aletished the Spanish, code of civil 
proceditre, which was adapted to keog. 
litigants in the vestibule of the court- 
hoe forever, amd have snbstituted a 
plain, practical American coile. 

fe have purchased from the religious 
sedate 4on,o00 acres of the best dand: in 
the ishineis, the ownership of which by 
them put them in a relation of hostility 
to 60.00 Lengnts, who reftieed to recor- 
nize their ttle or pay rent. Had they 
gune inte court and sought evictions, an- 
other insurrection would have follawed. 
The government has now purchased 
these lands for $7,000,000 and is engaged 
stceessiiliv in selling thern out to the 
tenants Ou easy terms, so that in less thon 
a decade they will became the owners 
cf the Janes: | 

A currency of a Philippine silver peso, 
maintained by law at 50 cents gold, has 
been substituted for the old, virying 
Mexiein dollar, In other words, we have 
estublished there the gold standard. 

We have suppressed ladronism and cis- 
order throughout the islands, so that 
apriculture is now being pursued in a 
greater degree than ever before since the 
ikeurrection of Leet, 

Hiusines« has been depressed, laut is 
eTaually recovering. The total of ii- 
prcrcts ane exports has increased from 
S36.000,000, arnoal average from 18qo- 
ty. to an annul average of $60,000,000 
uring the last four years. 

The Congress of the United States has 
discriminated in favor of the islands to 
the extent of permitting its products to 
ue introduced into the United States at 

5 per cent redietion on the Dineley rates. 
fs has been propose! to inerease this re- 
duction, 0 a5 te make it 75 per cent on 
the Dingley rates, and ultimately, in 1oo9, 
toy take off the city altogether on. the 
Pre uets of the Philippine Islands. Such 
a Gill passed the House of Representa 
tives, was not voted an im the Senate, laut 
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was strangled in committee, In the his- 
tory of this bill for the first time i heard 
a mote of selhshiocss m the policy of the 
United States toward any of her Spanish 
dependencies. 

The sugar and tobacco interests of the 
country are afrail that the introluction 
of the Philippine products may affect 
them. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. We import now 1,200,000 fons 
of sugar, which comes over the tariff 


wall, having pald the full tariff mites, or 
at least otly 20 per cent less. The total 


exportition of sugar from the Philip- 
pines in the last three or four years has 
not exceeded 100,000 tons Tt never in 
the listory of the lands exceeded 
265,900 tons. The introduction, there- 
fore, of Philippine sugar into the United 
States; assuming that it mmeht me to 
300,000 tons, would stil leave to be 
brought over the tariff wall 900,000 tors, 
and could not, therefore, in any degree 
affect the price of sugar in this market. 
Tf the price of stigar is not affected, then 
the sugar-growers and manufacturers of 
this country mitst alao remain tmaffecteil. 

Pipures with respect to tobaces and 
cigars are equally convincing that the 


timidity of the tobacco interests of this 


county in respect to the Philippine 
tariff bill i¢ ales tmijustifiel, On the 
other hwnd, the oppoartimity to come timto 
the markets of the Linted Stites would 
doubtless greatly benefit the business in- 
terests of the islands by a gradual im- 
provement in the business tone, and we 
nmght expect oltinmiely the same pros- 
perity that T have described alrendy as 
conferred upon Porte. Rico by the gen- 
erosity of the United States in opening 
its markets to-the people of that. islancl. 
I have no doubt that in the future justice 
will be done in the matter af the Philip- 
prnes. 
THE PHILIPPINE ASSEMBLY 


Te may be obpected that the S170;000- 
ooo Gr more expended! by the United 
States in stippressing the insurrection in 
the Philippines was not for the benefit of 
the Filipino people, resulting, as it did, 


droendnment: will ccntinue. 
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in the death of many, This is a narmw 
view, No meaney or blood was ever spent 
more drectly tor the benefit of a people 
than this. The chaos which would have 
reigned and the bloody civil dissensians 
that would have follower, had we with- 
drawn from the islanls ane left them to 
these tite, under Agninaldo and his gen- 
erals, would have comtinued unabated ‘for 
a decade, and the consequent prostrate 
condition of agriculture could hardly be 
overstated. The war was deplorable, but 
no other peesible alternative was open to 
us th the discharge of our duty as a na- 
tran, 

Only two laws can be said to have 
been enacted with a view to the selfish 
protection of Armmércan interests, One 
is the ace by which the coastwise trade 
law will apply to the traffic directly be- 
tween the United States and the Philip 
pines, By amendnent from time to time, 
however, its: application has been post- 
yened, anil we may hope that these 
The other is 
a law which discriminates in fayor of 
goods exported directly to American 
ports by cranting a rebate of island ex- 
port duties attaching to such goods. It 
has teduced in a small amount the in- 
came of the wlanis to help American 
trade, 

The assembly: about to meet will coubst- 
less be composed of men, a majority of 
whom will declure in favor of immediute 
independence. This is the natural result, 
because of the argwnent that appeals to 
the self-prode of the voters, that ther are 
entirely Gt for complete self-government. 
[t s-quite possible that much of the time 
of the asembly, in tts first sessitm, will 
he taken up in perfecting resolutions of 
this kind. I hope, however, that, after 
having given vent to their feelings upon 
this subject and having presented a re- 
spectinl petition ta Congress thereon, 
they may be induced to appreciate that 
the function of a mational assembly is 
to legislite for the benefit af the cout- 
trv, and to come down to lepislative ac- 
tion on humdrum subjects that do not 
necessarily involve eloquence anil imagi- 
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nation. but do invelve hard work and 
patriotic effort anid make for the hetter- 
ment of the islands: 

The Philippine Islands have been 
treated with less generosity than either 
Cuba or Porta Rico, but still a great deal 
hac heen done by the United States for 
the Philippines and at a very heaiy ex: 
pense, 

The statistics will show that i the case 
of each of the island governments the 
revenues have heen largely nugimnented 
under Amencan auepices, and alsa that 
the total of imports and exports has been 
materially increased ; but the same is-true 
oft the expenditures The Americans 
have given a more expensive govern- 
ment, because they have insisted on doing 
more in edneation, in public improve- 
ments, and in sanitatron. Tt is easy for 

a povernment to be economical if it does 
met do anything, 

One sometimes hears owt character as 
benefactors to these Spanish ishinds ques- 
tioned on the ground that the benefits 
conferred lave been paid for by us ont of 
the taxes collected in the islands, and 
therefore ont of money belonging to our 
wards, I think T have shown by what 
has been said that immense sums have 
been paid directly out of the Treasury of 
the Linited States to aid them, and that 
very large sums which would be annually 
paid inte the United) States Treasury are 
diverted therefrom by our policy toward 
these ishinds. Dut, more than this, even 
with respect to those benefits paid for ont 
of the revenves of the islands, are not 
the work of adiministration and the ‘re- 
Specrest ality anid care ar] judgment neces- 
sary to organize anil maintain a govert- 
ment and devise the wavs and means to 
better the conditions of a people to he 
regarded as altruistic, if only the good 
of the people i sought? 


WHAT HAS THE UNITED STATES RECEIVED 
Fo ALL SHE AAS DONT 


And pow what hat the United States 
reecived in retorn fercall her efferts, tor 
all her expencditine, and all her reaporst- 
bilities? Ict ts look at her trade with 
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the islands. In the fiscal year 1895, the 
last normal vear of Sp anish occupation, 
the imports imto the United States from 
Cuba were $92,000,000; from Porto 
Rico, $3,000,000, and from the Philip- 
pine Islands, $5,000,000. In the fiscal 
vear 1906 the imports into the United 
States from Cuba were $85,000,000: fromm 
Porta Rico, $19,000,000, and from the 
Philippine Islands, $12,000,000. The ex- 
ports from the United States to Cuba in 
the fiscal vear 1895 were $12,500,000; to 
Porto Rico, S2.000.000, atu! to the Phil- 
ippitte Islands, $raoio0, For the fiscal 
vear 1906 the exports from the Linited 
States into Cubs were about $48,000,000 ; 
into Porto Rico, S1¢.000,000, and inte 
the Philippine Islands, $§.300,000, ‘This 
shows avery considerable increase in the 
Cutan trade, a proportionate increase in 
the Forto Ricatt trade, but a smaller in- 
crease, thomgh a considerable one, in the 
Rhilippine trade. In other words, the 
total trade with Cuba has meréased froin 
Sh5,000,000 to S130.000,000; with Porta 
Rico from $6,000,000 to $39,000,000, ard 
with the Philippme Islanils from 35,000 
boo to S18.000,000, or a tolal increase 
iy business dane with these three islands 
af Siio,coo,000, While. this shows a 
considerable increase, the profit there- 
from is by no meané equal to the great 
outlay [ have set forth. Tam sure that 
if the sate liberal poliey is continued 
and if the Philippine tarift bill of the 
last sessian is pul inte effect in the course 
of the next two or three vears, that a 
decade, or certainly twenty-five Years, 
will show an increase in business that 
will be tore commenstirate with the ex- 
periditure, But that increase will occur 
only if we continite the same altruistic 
spirit in dealing with these islands and 
give them every opportunity anid aid to 
expand their own business and increase 
their own prosperous condition, In the 
meantime, And down to the present date, 
the outgo for the benefit of these isianils 
has been enormous, while the income re- 
ecived by the people of the United States 
froin ther has heen comparatively small, 
If, then, we have not had material 
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recompense, have we had it im the con- 
tinuing gratitude of the people whoni we 
have aided? There have been many ex- 
pressions at various tines showing. that 
at such times o feeling of gratitude ex- 
ited, but he who would measire his al- 
truism by the good will and sincere 
thankfulness: of these whom he wids will 
Tit persist in gaol works. There are 
many Toasons Why we need fot export a 
continued feeling of gratitude from the 
peoples we have benefited, [1 is impos- 
sible always to seente American cfficinlk 
who are properly imbied with the. spirit 
of sympathy for the natives. that is es- 
ecritinl to prevent race friction We 
atnve, of course, 10 go as Tittle counter to 
the custurs of the people as possible, tut 
ty secure needed reforms it is necessary 
sometines tr enforce laws that are mt 
popular, Thus sanitary regulations 
needed to secure Eee health are irksome 
to such a fee They do not see the 
use of Sic severity, 
Amam, to carry on &@ government we 
must employ many Americans in the 
service, and we mist, in order bo secure 
thet, pay them ata higher rate than the 
natives, Offices are much sought after 
by the. nitives, and the greater pay and 
discrimination in faver of the Americans 
are sure to engender dissatisfaction, We 
have tried to substitute natives for Amer- 
ans as rapiilly as possible, but we ttust 
ret scme Americans for puidhnee. 
Then the native newspapers avail them- 
selyes af the freedom of the press and 
‘abuse the privitege by every kind of wn- 
fair statetient to stir up native prejuilice 
against the government and so against 
the Amerteans, ‘This is not decreased by 
the hostile attitude of unthinking and 
unpatriotic American business men 
apmust the natives. 
Finally, the character of the benefits 
we have conferred on) these Spanish- 
speaking peoples is such as necessurily 
te imply our setise of greater capacity 
for self-government and our belie! that 
we represent a higher civilization, This 
in itself soon rainkles in the botom of 


the wative amd dries up the flower of 
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eratitucde. lt is matural that it should be 
so. We eantot help it. It is inseparable 
trom the task we undétrake, (hur reward 
mist Ie in the pleasure of patshinys the 
mee of ciiteation mond tn increasing the 
epportunity tor progress to those less for- 
tunate that ourselves in their environ- 
Tent, and not in their gratitude, 

| have not touched upon and do net in- 
tend to discuss, for lack of time, what our 
THtwre policy toward these three peoples 
nner Lite, e problems to be presented 
are Wifficdlt and need a clear and calm 
judgment and a generous altruiste spirit 
fur their satisfactory solution. Neither 
will he wanting, Tam sure. 

Chir experience in the three countries 
af Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines 
has inany points in cotimon, anid the chief 
commen feature has been the desire on 
the part of the American people, repre- 
aonte| by the American Congress and the 
American Executive, to stinmlate busi- 
ness, to elevate ond educate the peuple, 
to maintain and preserve order, to intro 
duce internal improvements of all sorts 
mito the islands, to build roads aid 
bridges and harbors, and gradually to 
enlarge as far as pursilie the control 
omen the natives shall have over their 
own hol government, 

There have been times when abuses 
have crept into the administration of the 
lanis on the part of sume of the civil 
and military servants of the Lpited 
Siates, but the record of the nme years 
Aine thie Leegrinriing af the Spanish War, 
lonleed at from an impartial stand perit, 
is on the whole an unblenished record 
of generous, carmest effort to uplift these 
people, to help them on the way te self- 
sovernment, ani to teach them a higher 
and a better civilization. It diz a revori 
[ confidently submit will always redound 
in the coming century to the high. credit 
of the people of the United States as a 
penerous civilizing nation charwed hy the 
accident of war with the responsibilities 
of guardianship of a less fortunate. peo 
ple and discharging that God-given re- 
sponzibility in accordance with the high- 
est ideals of the brotherhood of man. 
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Laure Memnrn of Tie NATIONAL Gpocthardic Socrery 


HAVE soa many fres Been asked 
what caused ine 16 form the iden 
of spending the summer ot 'ob 

north of the Arctic Cirele that | feel im- 
pelled to pive a brief account of the rea- 
sons which resulted in what proved to be 
the most imterestinge cruise it has ever 
heen my provilege to enjoy. 

1 believed ‘that with a groen| eter slaiyy, 
properly equipped, 2 trip could be thken 
in these regions with comparative safety. 
T realized that tt would he necessary to 
have the ship stocked with’ emhteen 
mioithes: prov isi 1S; to guard apainst “ITY 
unfiresein exigencies or of leing frozen 
up in the ice of the far North My 
chances were good, | thought, pre widing 
the ice conditions were in any way Tavor- 
able, of getting inte the east Greenland 


const, miaking King Williaim Land, and 
of boing: 4 able ty rete the sare year. 

One fact, which, [| considered of 
primary importince, that assisted in de- 
ciding me to make the east coast of 
freenian| my objective point was tlrat 
on Shannon Island arid at another paint 
near there are two Arctic rehef stations, 
ce established by the Baldwin-#iceter 
Expedition and the ether bv the Swedish 
Poyemimct UMer Authors. 

Other objects of my trip were as tol 
lows : 

To enter the (sreenland coast near 
Franz Josef Fjord; 

‘Tov attempt to secure live specimens of 
miusk-ox and polar bear: 

To eallect. specimens of bird life and 
study their food and habits of loving; 





Phete tram Cal 
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To make some short land expeditions ; 

‘To secure what shooting we could; 

lf ice conditions permitted, to adlvatice 
nerth toward Kir Willian Lane. 

During the winter of 105. | entered 
into correspennience with Mr Magnus K. 
Ginever, of Tromsd, Norway, and sac- 
ceetled:-in chartering the auxiliary barken- 
tie Lawerd. Mer Gisever is-a ship-owner 
ai much expertence in the Arctic waters, 
Among other cruises, he accompanied 
Mr Champ in the latter's Baldwin-#tegler 
Relief Expedition in 1905. Mr Ginever 
is alse owner of the ship Friifyof, which 
wits chartered by Mr Wellman for his 
Aretic work Inst stimmer and rechoriered 
by him for his expedition this surtmner. 
In addition to fully sustaining his repu- 
taticn as an Arctic outfitter, which fad. 
preceded my acquaintance with him, Mr 
Ciiever proved a most agreeable corpan- 
ion and delizhtfal gentleman. The Loewro 
was well fitted and equipped for Arctic 
work, having good accommodntions for 
dark-roormn, Gixidermy, ete. In accomme- 
dations the Jawra ‘had six very com- 
fortahle deck cabins, 54 by 6, and a com- 
luination deck dining-room and. saloon. 
She. carned from one liundred to one 
hundred and fifty tons of coal without a 
decktonuil, on an avernge consumption of 
two ton per day in the ice, although rely- 
ing principally on sail in the oper sea. 

The tnembers of my party were as. fol- 
lows: N.C. Livingstone Learmonth, 
Hanford, Handford, England: Dr C. BR. 
Halmes, ship surgeon: Mrs Holmes, his- 
torian; Karl Holmes, and) Mrs Fleiseh- 
tian, All of mw guests save Mr [,ear- 
month ore Cincinmatians. 

Dr Holmes ancl tivself have been eriti- 
cised for allowing the ladies to accqm- 
pany us, but-neither of ts have had cause 
to regret having taken them along, as 
they stem! the eruise surprisingly well, 
and Mrs Holmes and Mrs Plemchman 
cheerfully bear testirnony that they gath- 
ered a great deal of plensire and, if any- 
thing, received benefit from their entirely 
novel, if unis), experiences, 

I have also been asked if time did not 
hang heavily upon onr hands, .and how 





companied me, 


‘an jee flée, cme does not pet dull. 
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we managed to amuse ourselves in order 
to leill what sortie of our Inquirers termed 
“the dullness of 1." In answer to these 
iiguiries it has been my pleasure to re- 
ply, that so far-as the writer is concerned, 
there was not one dull mement during the 
whole trip, and in this statement [ have 
enjoyed the hearty second of all who ac- 
As soon as one is well 
itt the ice, there is-always the, interesting. 
anticipation of what is going to hayy 

next. During a heavy Arctic fog, which 
sometimes lasts two or three days at a 
time and which necessitates tying up to 
An 
overly anxious Arctic traveler may, per- 


haps, fret or chafe a bit because of these 


imavoidable delays at not being ahle to 
make progress toward his destination, but 
he or she of philosophic mind will sit 
down and play a few rubbers of bridge 
ar listen te the musical grind of the 
phonograph. Far be it from me to say 
that any of my Re were philosepbers, 
nor were they the sons or daughters of 
philosophers, but we found that we contd 
endure the fretting and still fight off 
enn quite successfully becuse of our 
more or less expert knowledge of cards 
and our love for music. A. phonograph 
oo a trip of this kind is certainly a great 
source Of pleasure anid enables a befogwed 
or ice-hound party to pass hours that 
might possibly otherwise be set down as 
‘etal, 

We went aboard! the Lanta at-midmeht 
on June 16, raised anchor, and proceeded 
north at 3:30¢a. m. on Jute 77. Upon 
arnving at Skaara a heavy pale made it 
unwise to put to-sea, and we -stoil at 
anchoar at that port until the (oth, before 
apain putting out, aur course Dem to- 
ward Spitzbergen. Passing. Bear Island, 
we encoutitered heavy masses of drift ice. 

As the experience of former expedi- 
tions had shown it to be inadvisable te 
aticmpt making the Greenland coast be- 
fore July, it was decided to spend the 
intervening: time in a shooting trip after 
reindeer. While the metaphor is badly 
applied, I might say thai in our loafing 
we “killed two birds with one stone,” 


¢ 
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as we had fair sport, bagging twenty- 
seven deer, thus giving ‘us a fine supply 
of fresh meat, much better and at less 
cost than it would have been possible to 
obtain at Tromso, 

Advent Bay, another of our stops, con- 
tains the only two permanent settlements 
in all Spitrbergen—two coal. companies, 
operated by Amenican and Jenglish com- 
panies respectively, The coal appears of 
very good! quality, much Tike our Ameri- 
can Pocahontas. We filled our bunkers 
at a cost, approximately, of one pound 
sterling per ton, Coal croppings are verv 
abundant all ever the island.” Lamont, 
durme his Arctic trips, and many of the 
Whalers have made a practice of taking 
their ships’ boats ashore and recoaling 
from practically surface:-coal. 

Spitzbergen, providing so many speci- 
mens of birds, kept us working overtime 
keeping up with our skinning, preserving, 
etc 





At a dinner given to both Peres on 
the night before sailing from Tromso we 
had promised to try te spend the Fourth 
of July with the Wellman. party, so it 
was with pleasurable anticipation that 
we next proceeded to the Wellman camp 
at Virgo Haven. | 

Patriotism ran hich in owr American 
hearts as we lifted our hats on Independ- 
ence Day to the Stars and Stripes, which 
were Waving, not only over our own baat, 
but over the houses already in a fair way 
of construction by the expedition, Glor- 
ious Fourth of July was celebrated in a 
manner befitting trac sons and daughters 
of Uncle Sam in that far-off land in the 
North. Nor having freworks: or fire- 
crackers; Major Hersey, U. 5: A.,-seeond 
in command of the expedition and repre- 
senting the National Geographic Society, 
commanded a-squid anyed with pistols, 
guns, or anvthing elec that would, in line 
with Major Hersey’« orders, “make a 
noe! 

Ata conference with our officers, cotm- 
raised Gf the captain, Jens Oyn; first 
mate, Kristien Petersen, and second mute, 
Daniel Tohansen, all of whom were vet- 
crans of the Arctic, having served ac offi- 
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cers tn the Nother, the Baldwin-Ziepler, 
and Antarctic expeditions, it was decided 
to try to reach the coast of Greenland be- 
tween 74° and 76° north The experi- 
ence of former expeditions hard shown 
this: to be the most advisable route and 
pronused the best chances of success, no 
ship ever having penetrated to the coast 
ie af is and only one north of 76°. 
Che tast ships making any authentic at- 
tempt that had reached Greenland-at that 
ititude were those Of a Swedish govern- 
ment expedition under Nathorst, in the 
year 1900, and one other experlition, 
whith attermpted to get in at Frank Josef 
Fjord in rons. It failed in that attempt, 
hit succeeded in reaching lind north of 
Shannon [stind., 

Small preees of drift ice were first met 
in latitude 7o" 5’, longitude 4° west. 

Thursday, July 12 (latitude zo* 5', 
longitucle O21’ west), we encountered 
large but rather scattered drifts of tee and 
also had some heavy snow flurries. The 
temperature ranged 1° R. 

July 15 we found ourselyes on the edee 
of the main we pack guarding the coast 
of Greenland. e sea was rollitig so 





heavily, however, that we were in danger 


of being driven into the ice, Our course 
at this time was east southeast 4 and our 
position latitiide 74° ro” 5", longitude 
t* s4° west, but we changed our course 
to squtheast in an endeavor to find a lead 
through which te force our way inte the 
pack toward Greenland. 

On the 16th we were fortunate fn find- 
ing an ice bay which sheltered ws from 
the force of the waves, and, following this 
lead, we were enabled to advance into the 
pack, where we were cotnnaratively 
sheltered, Cagantic swells, however, 
showing the ferocity of the storm outside, 
iMlowed us for a distinee of over fifty 
miles through the ice, Our position at 
this time was latitude 74” 59°, longitude 
3 50) west, 

In this locality we secured our first 
specimen of hocled seal (Cyrtaphora 
cristata), 

Heavy fogs were also met with The 
rigging was covered with a coating of ice 
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and the temperature was zero C. On ac- 
cotint of the foe and the ice, which piled 
up thickly around us, it became necessary 
to <avagely buck it in order to foree our 
passage through to teach a stretch of 
fairly open water and to. prevent. being 
hemmed in. In this butting match we 
undoubtedy got somewhat worst of 
it, as all the the ice plates on the port bow 
of the ship were wrenched from. the bolts 
and were partly separated from the wood. 
We made water ee the rate of one foot 
per hour, but, utting. a double force at 
‘ un hi ing ber weij for- 
ward, we Were able to raise ship 
enough to have the carpenters repair the 
ica. This accident, however, hindered 
US in a gredt way from getting through 
‘sore heavy packs upon nearing the eoast. 
We might ‘possibly have come nearer our 
goal had it not ocenrred. 

On ‘Thetrsilay, July rh we saw our first 
bear—a large ashe bear, followed by two 
cubs about a year and a half old. They 





being too large to capture, we had 4 


Spirited hunt after them and succeeded 
it im killings all three. The meat was fairly 
palatable, although it was necessary to 
cut it into very thin strips and hammer 
it very thoroughly before broiling, in or- 
der to get the “blubbery” taste out of it. 
In addition to this precaution, [ would 
advise that a plentifnl admixture of 
onions be used in broiling fresh bear 
meat, and if the onions are strong enough 
atid ore has a penchant for onions, one 
wont really mind hear steak. It is the 
opinion of the writer and also of the ship 
pel. a, who was the taster of all new 
food, that young sea] isa great deal more 
palatable than bear meat, 

By the 20th we had reached far enough 
into the ice pack to find that there was 
no evidence of any mud-tiseolored floes 
which we Had observed on the outekirts 
of the pack. The authorities—Nansen, 
Nordenskiold, and Nathorst—all 
that this ice is carried by the cutrents 
fron the Siberian coast, 

In this connection the following ex- 
cerpt from our log of July 20 may be of 
more than passing interest ; 
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“The floes increased in arca, und the 
eoriaces, Which hitherto had almost with- 
out execeptiom been flat, were covered 
with a tumbled mass of irregular blocks 
of snow and ice; heaped one upon an- 
other, rising to heights of twenty and 
sometimes even to Afty feet. Incessant 
mioticen from currents and winds and re- 
ciprocal ice presstire, as the ice drifted! 
from the inexhatstible storehouse of the 
North, forced the “ice tables’ one over the 
other and caused this condition in, thre in- 
terior of the Polar pack which is typical 
of what Arete explorers. term the East 
Greenland ice.’ 

The temperature was still below the 
freezi int, the icé upon the ngeing 
satin Cite thiek, and the crystal fringe 
of icicles hanging from the edge of the 
many floes presented a very beautiful 
sight. We later sighted a hig tiale bear, 

quite the largest specimen brought down 
uring the trip. This bear weigher, 
eleven hundred peas. 

On the 27d we killed a new variety of 
ae called the snad (Phoca cttultnta). 

Sarees at this eo was tatihide 
. longitude 13° 47” west 
On Thursday July 26, at a position of 
latitude 73° 20’, longitude 13° 30° west, 
from the “erow’'s nest” we could sre the 
mountains of the coast, from Cape “Hold 
with Hope” to Pendulim Island, a dis- 
tance of seventy-five miles, The abmos- 
phere was remarkably clear. At this 
time we also shot a fine specimen of the 
stor-kabbe (Phoca baorbaia), the largest 
variety of senl ever killed in the North 
and found only in the proximity of the 
coast. Each seal of this class yields a 
harrel of blubber. 

From July 26 until Angust 20 we were 
either enveloped in dense fog or beset in 
front, behind, or to either ade of us by 
tremenddus ice floes; «o that our efforts 
to reach Greenland were troitless and our 
course was of necessity changed to all 
pomts of the compass. Excerpts from 
cur log covering this period are as fol- 


We: 
“Held ip three days by foes thick ice; 
following ao lead im the ice: impassable 
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ice; changing course; pane another 
lead; trying to break through ice; solid 
pack | trying to get in north : trying to 
fet in south.” 

The above etitries in our log practically 
cover all ony noles of moment pti the 
20th of August. It was first hope; then, 
as chance appeared better, it was high 
hope of reaching Greenland; then an ob- 
struction of ice stopped us; now more 
fu, followed by still langer floes of ice; 
then a heavy fog again. We made no 
better than two knots an hour, and when 
tied up to an ice floe we drifted away 
southeast a knot toa knot and a half an 
hour. All in all, it was discouragement 
anil apoes Jectation, apprehension and re- 
newed hone, varying constantly by the 
sight of bear or seal and further en- 
livened during the time of our imprison- 
ment by the capture of three polar bears 
alive. Atane time we sacceetled in reach- 
ing a point within twenty-odd miles of 
the coast, near Shannon Island, and at 
another time we were within thirty miles 
of the coast, near Franz Josef Fjord, birt 
an impenetrable pack of ice blocked our 
eee PTOPTeSE. 

iso noted a very interesting fact 
in the presence of some uncharted cur- 
rents, believed by us to be the Gulf 
Sree in the pack at Jatitude fe 2 44", 
longitude 14° 39° 30°. Here the water 
was of quite a different color, a strata 
about two feet from the surface showing 
alight green, and repeater tests showed 
it to be one to ome and one-half degrees 
warner that the darker water below. 

On Aveust ad ato time when our 
chances for reaching the coast were fast 
os ‘away, we noticed that new_ice 

ung to form between the floes 
lacing the might, reaching a thickness 
of half an inch. This: formation was 
caused] by the older ice melting, thus 
creating fresh water, which was frozen 
much more readily than salt water. 

On the 2oth of August, our ceal riun- 
ning somewhat low and there appearing 
to be no chance of improvernent in con- 
ditions, we decicled to give up hope of 
reaching the coust, and in consequence 
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set oir course toward the Island of Jan 
Alayen, reaching there the -2sth of 
August. Jan Mayen is a peculiar island, 
shaped like a spoon, 33 miles long ond 
23 nitles wide at the broadest point ated 
the miles at the nitrowest, Here we saw 

Herenberg Mountain, rising (),300 feet 
sheer from the ice, a glacier on one side, 
This was probably one of the grandest 
sights it has ever been my pleasure to 
view or hope to view again, Berenberg 
has never been ascended, although at- 
tempted several times, 

It was on this island that the Austrian 
eovernment lett an expedition bot rie= 
teorological survey in 1882 All of the 
houses of this expedition are still staried- 
ing and they are.in a good state of pre- 
servation, Several of our party had the 
unique experience of tasting some Ameri- 
can canned Sat lef t there by the original 

expedition, that nearly twenty- 
five vears etl time had worked nét a par- 
tiele of damage to its remarkatly excel- 
lent condition. 

Aca balm to our injured feelings, be- 
canse af our fialure to reach Greenland, 
we learned that ane month after we ar- 
nved in Troms}, another ship—a small 
stearmer—had tried for the Greenland 
coast for the purpose of walrus hunting 
and sealing. This ship had been eo badly 
beset hy the ice that she had been frozen 
up in one pocket and had not gotten out 
for six weeks. At that time the ship 
was in such close proximity to us that 
ete heard cur laree siren signaling sce 
members of our party in one of ottr <n 
boats, who had gotten lost in the 
and were trying to find their way tack 
to the ship. She tried to signal us, but 
she was “down wind" and we could not 
hear her. 

lt was certainly a source of satisfaction 
to find that where we had) failed no other 
ship had been able to succeed, and I do 
not believe that it would have been possi- 
ble for any ship to have reached the cast 
coast of Greenland diting the past season. 

I had the intention of trying again this 
wear, ut the master of the Laura ad- 
vised against it, stating that it was his 
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opinion that it would be better to wait 
another year, to sce if the ice would again 
reach nottnal conditions. | have there 
fore acted upon his advice and have taken 
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the Lavra for the year 1908 to again 
make an attempt to go in at the Grees- 
land coast and reach King William 
Land. 


NEAREST THE POLE 


The substance of an address ta the National Geographic Sectety by Commiinier 
Robert E, Peary, U.S. Navy, describing hes explorations in 20053-1006. 


| (O nay persons, even af mere 
| than ordinary intelligence ame! 
wire rescfinye, all Arctic work is 

an effort-to reach the Pole. 

To such the following facts will be of 
interest 

The incentive of the earliest northern 
yovages was commercial, the desire of the 
Horthern European nations to find a tavi- 
gable northern route to the fabled wealth 
of the Est. | | 

When the impracticatility of such a 

route was proven, the adventurous spin 
of Anglo-Saxon and Teuton found in the 
mystery, the dancer, the excitement, 
which crystallized ander the nate North 
Pole, a worthy antagonist for their fear- 
jess blood, 
. The results of northern efforts have 
leer toad millions to the world’s wealth, 
to discover scmne of the most important 
scientific propositions, and! fo develop 
some of the most splendid examples of 
toanly courage and heroism that adorn 
the human record. 

While these efforts have stendily -cir- 
cumscribed the atea for new discoveries, 
they have olse ripened the time for the 
fina! culmination of the work and the 
cintme of the chapter. 

Though. the unknown ares has steadily 
decreased, there ts stl ample room in 
the two or three million square miles of 
yet unknown area for startling surprises 
in geography and the natural sciences, 

If any proof of this were needed, it is 
to he found in the directly contrary con- 
ditions ford bwothe Inst Peary Arctic 
Club Expedition as compare with pre- 
yronts theres. 


Many and perhaps all of my friends in 
this Society: are aware that nv last two 
Aretic expeditions have been financed by 
the Peary Fae ct af Nein, Sot an 
orpanization cen co nt men 
St New York, a Becton, -and 
Philadelphia, with Morris K, Jesup as its 
President. 


SCTENTIVIC RESULTS OF THE LAST EX PEDE- 
TION 


The point of view of Mr Jesup and his 
atsocates in the club has been that Arctic 
work taduy should combine it intimate 
coordination two objects—the attainment 
of the Pole as q matter of tecord aemel tit- 
tional prestige, and the securing of all 
possible geographic, hydrographic, and 
other scientific information from the un- 
known regions about the Pole: 

Atl since the government has not oomn- 
sidered it advisable to tmdertnke the 
work, the clab gladly assumed it and 
shares the resulting honor and scientihe 
material with the country and its 
TLE LIE, 

What have been the results of this 
broad view! 

To the popular mind has heen given 
the satisfaction of feeling that the Stars 
ad Stripes stand first, and that we pos- 
sess a new world's record ina field in 
which the most enlightened nations of 
the world have been striving to ennlate 
each other for three centuries. 

To the geographer is given the “<atis- 
faction, of having his hormon greatly 
widened in the western half of the poker 
hasin; of bemn able to fill in annoying 
blanks upon his charts; and of looking 
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forward with anticipation to detailed ex- 
plorations of new land discovered. Added 
to this also is the definite determination 
of the insularity of Greenland—the arctic 

roblem which Sir Clements Markt, 

"resident of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, characterized as bhemg second in 
importance only to the attainment of the 
Pole itself. 

To the zo3logut comes the discovery of 
the beautiful git Arctic reinileer, rang- 
ing to the very limit of the most northerm 
lands, from Robeson Channel westward 
to the one hundredth meridian, and the 
bringing home of a complete series of 
some fifty skins of this species; the se- 
euring of the first specimens of the beau- 
tiful salmon trout of Lake Hazen, and 
a wider extension of the known range 
and alumdance of the musk-ox, the Arctic 
hare, the fox, and the existence of ani- 
mal life, as represented by seals, to the 
very highest latitude reached, within 
some two hundred miles of the Pole, 

The oceanographer has for his share 
anew series of tidal observations, sam- 
ples of the bottom obtained from: sound- 
ings off more than half of the north 
Gratit Land coast and down Sotith Sound 
to Cape Alexander; a cross-section of the 
American outlet to the Polar Sea at its 
mirrowest point, and new information in 
regard to. the character and moverients 
of the ice in the Central Polar Sea, re- 
sulting in the demolition of the pales 
ervstic sta theory. 

For the glactalist there are the numer- 
ous inert or comntose glaciers of the 
North Grant Land coast which Aldrich 
took for snow-covered points of and, and 
the great glacial fringe of North Grant 
Lake real Heela westward, which when 
its features are known will appeal very 
Strongly tio iivestiipators in this field. 

To the geologist the discovery of fos- 
sils at Cape Hecla and at the most west- 
ern paint attuned willbe of interest. 

For the ethnologist there is a new and 
complete ocnsus of the entire tobe of 
Whale Sound Eskirnios. for supplement- 
ing and compatison with previows cen- 
susts mate during the past sixteen 
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years; also additional photographs and 
Higazurements of these people, and an 
extension of the known range of their 
ancestors in the high northern latitudes, 

To the practical explorer, particularly 
those who will vet wrest their final se- 
crets from Arctic and Antarctic regions, 
the experience of the expedition, its free- 
dom irom sickness and death, especially 
scurvy, Which has been the bare of so. 
mary expeditions, even tp to some of 
the later Antarctic ones ; its methods and 
equipment, its rapidity of travel, and its 
evolution of what I believe will be the 
type ship for Arctic and Antarctic 
work—able to fight or drift or sail 
equally well, us circumstances may de- 
mani—afford valuable lessons. 

For the meteorologist have been olbs- 
tained thermometric, bardmetric, and 
allied observations, carried on through 
what was tndoubtedls a distinctly ab- 
normal seabere. 

ln view of the above, and the fact that 
the work has defined the most northern 
lant in the world, and fixed the notthern 
lint of the world’s largest island, was 

that work a tseless expenditure Of time, 
and cffort, and money? Neither the 
club nor I think so, The money wae 
theirs, the time and effort mine, 

To the popular mind, and especially 
my cithnsegtie friends of the press, the 
fact that the Stars and Stripes are in the 
Jead is the one that appeals with instant 
strength; and I do not wonder at it. for 
they andvou and [ are aware that any 
record that represents: a manly. test of 
brains and body is a distinct asset to any 
ration: ariel they and vou and I know 
that when the wires tell the world that 
the Stars and Stripes crown the North 
Pole, every ane of us millions, fron child 
to centenarian, from farm laborer and 
delyer in the mines, up to the “first pen- 
tleman” im the Innd, will pause fer a mo- 
ment, from consideration of his own imn- 
dividual horizon And lite interests, to feel 

rouder and better that he te an Atmer- 
ican and by proxy owns the top of the 
earth. 

But the scientific results are the inime- 
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diate practical anes, and British and for- 
eign commentators do mot obscure or 
overlook them: and these results, to 
eether with the expedition’s non-loss af 
a mun, entite freedom from scurvy or 
sickness in any form, and return of the 
ship, have had their very friendly cotn- 
ments, 

No better iustration of the practical 
way in which these business men of the 
Peary Aretic Club have approached the 
work and of our own practicality as 3 
nation could be afforded than the «quiet 
way-in which the club's expeditions have 
set dorth, and particularly the recent re- 
turn of the Reaserelt as compared with 
the return of Nansen’s Fraim, 

The tatter came into her home port 
with salves of artillery, a harbor covered 
with beats, and its shores lined with a 
cheering multitude, congratulations from 
King and Parliament; and Nansen today 
is Norwegiatl Ambassador to Great 
Drain, | 

The Roosevelt steamed into New York 
harbor, lay at anchor for forty-cight 
hours, and went to her shipyard for re- 
pairs without a ripple. 

Do not for a moment get the erroneous 
impression that, I speak of this in a spirit 
of criticism or complaint; on the con- 
trary, I understand the situmtion fully 
and am dntirely in accord with it. 

We are too big to need to assert our 
existence to the other members. of the 
family of nations, and things which to 
a sinaller country “might be the event of 
its life, tows-are only one of several items 
in the cays work. 


THE JOURNEY ORTH 


In July, 1905, Commander Peary left 
New York in the Roosevell, a powerful 
steamer with auxiliary sailing power, the 
first vessel to be built in terica for 
Arctic work. He sailed north across the 
Gulf of Saint Lawrence, along the coast 
of Labrador, through ‘Baffin's Bay. to 
Smith Sound, on the northwest coast of 
Greenland. To that point it was summer 
sulling and child's play, Then the real 

work began. For the next eighteen dave 
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it was a continnous feht, through vary- 
ing vicissitudes of open water and packed 
ice, 350 miles, to Point Sheridan, on the 
north coast of Grant Land, where the 
winter camp was made, 

Arctic exploration expeditions must 
be. made in two seasons, “Through one 
summer the explorer must drive his ship 
as far north as possible, and then ¢stab- 
lith his base near to land before the six 
months’ night sets in, in October. From 
then until the last few days of February, 
when the first glinimeritgs of the Arctic 
dawn are seen, the explorer must live 
inert ina darkness that-1s reheved only 
ence a month. by the pale light of the 
moon. Then, when light comes for an 
hour or less a day, he must start north 
by sledge. 

“This Peary did. Tour parties set 
north, each with its sledges and dogs 
and Eskimo drivers and hunters. These 
Teskinias, an their dogs, the Com- 
mander said, are the factore that make 
the search. for ti the Pole feasible. 
days” march brought Pear ‘3 party to a 
lead—a rift in ice pack where open 
water prevents further progress, For 
six dars the party camped at this lead, 
until a thinly forming shell of ice gave 
them a precarious passage to the northern 
side. Only fairly started north from 
here, they were entirely cut off from the 
three stipporting parties by a blizzard 
which delaved them five days longer. 
From then, on the diminishing amount of 
provisions and the serious delays de- 
manded that one mad rush be made to 
the north, | 

The Commander's lecture «was illus- 
trated) with excellent sterenptican views, 
which gave the audience a true idea of 





actual conditions in the far north. Great 


hummocks of jagged ice, precipitous 
pressure ridges and obstacles that would 
seem insurmountable, stood constantly 

in the way of progress, Hut they pressed 
onata heart-breaking gait unt! on Apml 
21 Commander Peary was forced! to. give 
the word to tum back. He had set a 
new record, but the Pole, on the reaching 
of which he had’ so firmly counted, was 
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‘still 200 miles away—a distance he could 
have covered but for the sad delays 
caused by an open season and storms. 
“At noon of April 2ist we had reached 
A pout w a my observations showed 
to be tn Sy? eee and G minutes north 
latitude, t aber approach yet made 
to the Pole. lt is perhaps an interesting 
lustration of the incongruity of human 
nature that at this time, when it might be 
thought that my feelings should be those 
of exultation only, they were ss a matter 


of fact just the reverse. While ]) en- 
deavared to be as thankful as possible for 
what T had ‘accor lished, stil the mere 






fact of breaking the record fell so far 
shert of the splendid jewel to Sex 
which I was stra g my life out, that 
my feelings were of the intensest disap- 
pointment; and this, combined perhaps 
with the physical exhaustion resulting 
from our heart-breaking pace_on half 
rations, pave me the deepest fit of the 
bines,"” 

Turning south from his most northern 
camp, he traveled but a few days when, 
near the open water which had first in- 
tercepted him, he came across. another 
lead) from one-half to two miles wide. 
After camping two ws aunt comsiming 
almost all the few peck istoms Jett, pede 
out by meat of weakest dogs, slaughtered 
because Of dire necessity, a thin strip of 
ice was discovered ucross the lead. Cer 
this, in skirmish fine, cach man fifty fect 
from his neighbor, they dashed, with the 
thin. ice undulating under their feet and 
the danger of any moment sinking Inihe 
the black waiters of the Arctic sea con 
stantly before them. No sooter had 
they lander on the firm ice of the south- 
em side than the newly formed ice on 
the lead parted: 

Emaciated men and starving dogs— 
oily a few of the latter lefe—at last last 
struck the const of Greenland, with 
which Peary was familiar through pre- 
vious tripe Here several Arctic hare 
which the Eskimos killed revived them 
thehtly. Started on their first day's trip 
toward the west, they intercepted fresh 
tracks—three dogs and four men abreast, 
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staggering as they went, ‘Two runners 
sent east along this track returned in a 
day with Clark and three Eskimos, found 
as they had sunk down in exhaustion 
and | Aronitie to die a lingéring and awful 
death 


For two days, with only short inter- 
vals of sleep, the party ate off the flesh 
of the muskox, seven of wae Peary 
killed soon after reaching land. Then 
epee they went, inntil Hea June 1 

the ship was reached. 


FARTHEST WEST 
Hardly recovered from the dash to the 


Pole, Peary started west along the north 
exist of Grant Land witha view to es 


tablishing some unknown coast lines. 


This journey took them west to the most 
northerly point of Grant Land, where-a 
caim was built and) Pearv’s recore) atid a 
strip of the American flag was cheprostted. 
This cairn is one of three such reposi- 
tories which form 4 trinngle of points 
established by Pegry. One is on the 
most northerly point of Grant Land, and 
thus of the North American. Archipel- 
age; another is on the tnost northerly 
point of Greenland, and the third on the 
most pore peint in the world ever 
visited by imc 

These ‘three. points, together with the 
explorations made by Nansen amd Nor: 
denakjold, make a fair investigation of 
the territory on the American and Ewro- 
PR sides of the Pole. The district 
wing north of eastern Siberia is the great 
unknown, What Peary terms the North 
American Archipelago is well explored 
as te coast lines, and but one strip re- 
mains unmapped on the northeast coast 
of Greenland. The Commander is ab- 
eolutely confident that the Pole can be 
reached, this remaining strip explored, 
amd perhaps a top into the unknown 
townrd Siberia, mate m one more jour- 
nev to the north, 

On return from the trip to the west 
Peary found that while his men had, en- 
deavored to change the position of the 
Rooscevit, she had become tamrmed in 
the ice and her rudder and two blades of 
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her propeller torn away. With speed 
reduced by a damaged propeller and a 
temporarily rigged and extremely crude 
rudder, the Noosevelt started homeward, 
landing at Cape Ereton, Newfoundland, 
November 23, 19003, 

The stereopticon views with which the 
lecture was illustrated were remarkably 
foul, and were a great factor in making. 
the story clear and in elucidating the sit- 
vation about the Pole. Pictures-of the 
Eskimos were especially interesting, 
showing women with animation in their 
faces—a quility that seems to be abso- 
lutely lacking in the avérage pictures of 
these people Laughing babies, dressecl 
exactly as are their fathers.and mothers, 
were shown, and one remarkable twpe of 
feminine beauty, the daugliter of a chief 
with whom Peary had become acquainted 
during former trips to the North. Pic- 
tures of the animals which are found in 
the Arctic regions showed strange-look- 
ing musk-oxen, a huge polar bear, large 
white Arctic hare, and some besiutiful 
specimens of the snow-white Arctic deer. 





IMPORTANT LIESSONS TAUGHT DY THE LAST 
EXPEDITION 

The drift of the polar ice flow i= con- 
stantly to the eastward. (in the side of 
the Pole adjacent to eastern Siberia and 
Alaska is a great field of ice, whence the 
chilled air flows cast to equalize the 
baronwtric pressure in the north Atlantic, 
where from the perennially open waters 
the comparatively warm air rises, This 
wind, blowing with a constantly varying 
aitenstity, drives the packed ice eastward, 
and the explorer traveling toward the 
Pole is a5 a man attempting to row across 
a river, 

This drtit. is that on which Peary 
counts for success on the next dash ta 
the Pole, but it is also that which carried 
him. froin his destination on bis last dash, 

Had the winter of 1960 been a hard 
one and the icé pack closed in the epring, 
itis the Commander's firm conviction that 
he would not have had to turn back when 
within 200 miles of the Pole, and it. is 
his belief that, taking advantage of the 
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experience gained on this last trip, not 
only can the Pole be reached when the 
next dash is made from the American 
side, but that the one retaining unex- 
plored strip of Greenland coast can be 
mapped at the same time. The sledge 
parties should start in the next trip from 
& point much farther west than did his 
sledges, and should aim not directly at 


the Pole, but toward a point west of it, 


#0 that the drifting ice will carry the 


party to it, 

It is not severely low temperature that 
is: the obstacle to Arctic exploration. A 
sound tian, properly cared for and prop- 
erly clothed, should not feel that as much 
a3 we in the temperate zone do the sud- 
den changes of temperature to which we 
are subject. It is the long winter night— 
a nerve-wearing experience, one which 
has driven men insane—and the necessity 
oft suTyane all provisions which make 
Arctic exploration perilous. 


_ “The discovery not only of the Narth, 
but of the South Pole as well, is not only 
our privilepe, but our duty and destiny; 
as much as the bujlding of the Panama 
Canal and the control of the Pacific. 

The canal and the control of the Pa- 
cific mean wealth, commercial suprem- 
acy, ard unassailable power, but the dis- 
covery of the Poles spells just as strongly 
as the others, notional prestige, with the 
moral strength that cotnes from the feel- 
ing that not even century-defying prob- 


lems can withstand ts. 


Accept my statement, the attainment 
of the North and South Poles (the oppo- 
site ends of the earth's axis} by Atmer- 
ican expeditions would be worth to this 
country many times the few thousands 
néeded, just for the closer bond. the 
deeper patriotism resulting, when every 
ene of the hundred millions of us could 
aay.“ The Stars and Stripes float at both 
ends of the ¢arth's axis and the whale 
world turns about them,” 

Mere sentiment, perhaps; but senti- 
ment his: won battles and overthrown 
empires, and makes the difference he- 
tween Satan and Sain.” 


PEARY'S TWENTY YEARS SERVICE IN 
THE ARCTICS” 
The following article is from “Handbook af Arctic Discoveries,” by Major 


General Al. IV. Greely, U.S. A, and ts copyrighted by the publishers of the vel- 
umd, Jdfessrs fattle, Brown ©& Ce. of Hoston, 


“WCVHE most brilliant work on the 
inland ice is that of Mr R. E. 

l Peary, U. S. Navy, who, m 
1886, with a Dane, Maieaard, reached a 
point near Diseo, some 50 miles from the 


Bbd. 

Kenewing his explorations in the Aite, 
Peary landed at McCormick Bay August, 
1891, and ninst courageously persisted in 
his work, although his leg was broken 
while crossing Melyille Hay, A house 
was erected, but autumnal efforts to ¢- 
tablish a cache at Humboldt Glacier were 
futile, In 1892 Peary, able to travel, ex- 
plored Inglefield Gulf in April, and then 
turned to the accumulation of stores at 
the edge of the inland ice, some 15 miles 
distant, His main journey commenced 
May 14, when the true inland ice was 
reached with 16 dog: and 4-sled¢cs. He 
crossed the divide of 5,000 feet elevation 
hetween Whale Sound and Kane Sea, and 
at a point 130 ales. from MeCormick 
Gay sent back Cook, who had supported 
him thes far, with a man and two dag 
sledges. Peary proceeded with Astrup, 
and looked down into Petermann. Fiord 
May 31; but crevasses here anid at Saint 
George Fjord obliged them to make a 
detour to the east and southeast. Finally, 
on May 26, they reached the north edge 
of the inland ice, near B2" N., whence 
they looked to the north on the brown- 


red, Spereerey ice-free lancl discov- 
éred by Lockwood in 1882, The fjord, 


into which they could not descend, doubt- 
less connects with Nordenskjold Inlet 
of Lockwood, 1882, and Peary supports 
Greely'’s opinion of T884, that Greenland 
here ends, and that the discovery of 
Lockwood is an entirely new innih 
Unable to go farther north, Peary 
turned to the southeast to make the east 
coast of Greenland, ‘and, following the 
edge of the twe-cap, reached Inclependence 


Bay July 4, 1802, and climbed Navy Clif, 
4,000 feet high, 8:° 37° Ni, 34 W. To 
the north was an ice-free land extending 
to the ¢ast some 50 miles, to 257 W. 
longitude: to the east and southeast the 


East Greenland Ocean was covered by 


disintegrating sea fee.. Five musk-oxen 
were killed, which erent anxiety for 
dog fool on the homeward trip. The re- 
tim journey to MeCormick Bay, about 
450 miles distant, was made almost in a 
straight line, the ice-divide proving to be 
8.000 feet above the sea. 

Relieving that even more extended dis- 
coveries could be made in northeast 
Greenland by again ¢rissing its ice-cap, 
Peary, rawing funds for the purpose by 
a series of lectures, established a station 
at Bowdoin Bay m 1893. With 8 ten, 
12 sledges, and G2 dogs, he ascended the 
inland ice March 6, 1894, and in 13 days 
advanced 134 miles, to an elevation of 
5,500 feet. Storni-bound by violent gales 
and extreme cold, Peary saw his dogs 
ihe and his men frosted, so that’a general 
advance was impossible, Caching all 
surplis stores, principally pemmican, he. 
sent back the disabled force, and with in- 
domitable but fruitless energy marched 
on with three selected men. In. 1p davs 
he traveled only 85 miles, under ex- 
tremely adverse conditions, being finally 
oblired to return with dring dogs and 
failing men. Abandeming sled@es and 
caching pemmican, he reached Bowdain 
Bav on April 15 with only 26 living dogs 
of the original 2. 

Later his: chief support, Astrup, 
‘ledged to Melville Bay and charted a 
considerable portion of its indefinitely 
jamated northeastern hore. 


PEARY & SECOND CROSSING OF GREENLAND 


When the visiting steamer Foleon ar- 
rived, in Atmuist, TRoy, prodence de- 
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manded that the entire party should re- 


turn to the Uniter] States. Food and 
fuel were insufficient, more extended ex- 
plorations were improbable, and arrange- 
ments fora visiting ship in 1895 were 
merely problematical With determina- 
tion and courage bordering on rashness, 
Peary decided to winter at Bowdoin Bay 
with two volunteers, Lee and Henson, 
Utilizing throughout the winter the 
entire resourees of the region anil gain- 
ing Eskinw recruits; Peary accumulated 
supplies on the jnland ice, andl started 





northward April 2, 1895, with his 2 men, 


4 Eskinio, and 63 dogs; drawing 6 
sledges. On the third march an Eskimo 
(eserted with his: outfit; but Peary, un- 
(iseouraged, pushed on. Most unfor- 
tunately, the heavy snows had obliterated 
all landmarks, and the expected main- 
stay—the pemmican cache—could not be 
found. Failure now inpended, but, send- 
ing back his Eskimo allies, from. this 
camp, 134 miles inland and 5,500 feet 
ative the sea, Peary continued his jour- 
ney, 41 dogs draggin the = sledees. The 
temperatures ran from —10" to —43°: the 
elevation increased to S,ono feet: travel 
was bad: sledwes broke down: Lee was 
frosted; dogs died; but Peary persisted 
oan his hopeless gouraty, Finally, with 
but tr exhausted dogs. 1 sledge, and a 
digabled man, Peary, May §, leit Lee 
camper #6 miles from the coast, and with 
Henson seueht patne olead unsuccess- 
fully for 4 days. Scant walrus meat re- 
served could barely feed their dogs dur- 
ing: the home journey, bat with desperate 
courage ther advanced their camp to In- 
dependence Bav, Peary'’s farthest in 182. 
The descentto the sea practically de- 


stroyed their sledging equiptment; but - 


to musk-oxen testored vieor to men and 
dogs, Further game failing, with o dogs 
and food for 17 days, they turned home- 
ward ina frant¢e raee against <tarvation, 
Twenty-five forced marches, in which 
necessarily everything but food was aban 
(omed, brought them, m desperate condi- 
tien, June 25, to Bowdoin Bay, whence 
hw the steamer Aite they reached New- 
Foundland September 21, 1895, 
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lf Peary’s:advance beyond his buried 
cache was one of the rashest of Arctic 
journeys, vet the courage, fertility of 
resqures, and physical endutance dis- 
played by him and bis companions place 
their efforts among the most notable ins 
Arctic sledgmg. Other parties under 
less desperate circumstances. have moet 
with mortality, and only escaped total 
fatality by relief irom their-reserve party, 
which adjunct to Arctic exploration ex- 
perience indicates to be essential to 


The two crossings of Greenland by 
Peary must be classed aniong the most 
brilliant geographic feats of Jate years, 
his journeys far surpassing in extent 
that of His ide-cap predecessor, Nansen, 
who crossed Greenland mere than 1,000 
miles to the south. 

The physica) collections and cbserva- 
tions erlarge the previously existing 
wealth of scientific data of western 
Greenland, Doubtless the mast impor- 


fant scientific results derived from the 


Peary voyages are those connected with 
Professor Chamberlin’s examination of 
the glaciers of Inglefield Gulf, in which 
survey photopraphy was freely used and 
to great atlvantage. Geology must 
profit from this study of glaciers present- 
tig sich varied forms, especially as the 
unisually free exposure of structure 
fucilitated examination of vertical faces, 
convolited atid Iaminated formations: 
The most attractive aiditions to 
knowledge are the ethnologicnl studies 
of the Cane York Eskima, which in 1895, 
numbered 253—140 males and 113 fe- 
miles, These stories, made ty Peary, 
Lee, and Dr F. A. Cook, appear in-a 
memoir forming an appendix to Peary’s 
“Notthward Over the Great Ice" (2 
vols, New York, 1898), though very in- 
teresting details. are scattered through 
the general narrative. ‘ 
In a summer Voyage of 1896 Peary 
obtained atid brought from the vicinity 
of Bushman Island, east of Cape York, 
two large moteorites. The fallowine 
year he was fortunate enowgh to be able 
to obtain and bring to New York city 
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the largest known theteorite of the world. 
Tt is an irregular mass, with maxim 
measuroments of 6, 7.0, and 11.2 feetand 
weighs nearly Loo tons, 


HIS FIEST CAMPAIGN TO REACH THE 
NORTH POLE 


In June, 1898, he left New York for 


‘a four years” expedition against the Pole, 
His ship, the Mrindward, unable to force 
its wav. into Kennedy Channel, wintered 
near Cape Hawkes. In September of that 
autumn Peary determined the continuity 
of Ellesmere and Grinnell Lands. 
Through the utilization of the Etah Es- 
kimo he planned to make Fort Canger his 
hase for polar work. Adopting the un- 
precedented and dangerous policy of win- 
ter sledzing, his trip to Conger in De- 
eember badly crippled him and nearly cost 
his life, his feet being very badly frozen, 
Eight toss were eepissies March 13, on 
his return to the (Windward, yet he took 
the field in a-few weeks. In July, cross- 
ing. Ellesmere Land and passing over m- 
Jand ice at an elevation of 7,000 fect, he 
discovered a fjord (Cannon Bay) run- 
ning 56 miles to the northwest, with the 
north shore of Greely Fjord in the back- 
‘round, and probably Heiberg Land. 

— The Wiadword returning to the United 
States, Peary wintered (1899-1900) at 
Etah, from which he made lis first north- 
ern effort. Leaving Etah in March, he 
started from Fort Conger April 11, tuk- 
ing the Greenland trail of Lockwood and 
Brainard. May & Peary passed Lock- 
wood's farthest, $4° 24 N., and reached 
the most northern land in about 83° 35° 
N. Striking northward over the po 
pack, Peary found “frightful going, frag- 
ments of oll floes, ridges of heavy ice 
thrown wp to heights of 25 to 50 fret, 
crevasses and holes masked by snow, the 
whole intersected by narrow leads of 
open water.” 

Finding that the pack was disin- 
tegrated, he turned back in Mav, 1900, 
from 83° 54° N., nothing but ice being 
visible to the north from the summit of 
a flotbere so feet igh. Pollowing the 
const of Hazen Land southeast to 82° 4s" 
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N,, 24° W.. he termed back about 25 
miles from Independence Bay. 

Though the North Pole was not 
reached, vet the northern end of the 
Greenland Archipelago had been rounded 
and its eastern coast determined to Cape 
Independence. This journey practically 
completes the outlines of (Greenland. 

It is extremely interesting to learn that 





‘this northernmost land of the world is re- 


piete with animal and vegetable life. 
ears, wolves, hares, and miusk-oxen 
make it their habitat. Of the extreme 
northeastern coast Peary says: “It is in- 
habited by a fauna practically the same 
as that of other Arctic lands several liwm- 
dred miles farther south.” Pf 

The discoveries of Peary and Sverdrup 
confitm the opinion advanced by Greely, 
that the Eskimo, musk-ox, and wolf have 
reached] east Greenland from the Parry 
Archipelago via Greely Fjord, Lake 
Hazen, and the ice-free regions of cx- 
treme northern (Greenland. Traces of 
Eskimo life cover the greater purt of the 
route, and ‘Peary believes that surmmer 
woul! disclose others. | 

Returning south, Peary fixed his win- 
ter quarters at Fort Conger and at- 
tempted the Cape Hecla ronte in 1901, 
but the northern advance in April was 
abandoned at Lincoln Bay. His base was 
transferred the next winter to Payer 
Harbor, — 

Peary was not dismayed, and starting 
in February, 1902, by twelve wonderful 
marches reached Conger. Leaving, Feb- 
ruary 24, Toc2, with nine sledges, he was 
stormbound a day at Lincoln Bay. In 
rounding Cape Henry he struck the 
worst ice-foot ihe ever encountered. By 
the shipping of a cledee two. men néarly 
lost their. lives, they dangling over the 
crest Of an icte-pack precipice some 50 
itet in height. The sledges had to pass 
a shelf of ice less than a vard wide, with 
the precipitous face of a cliff on one side, 
and on the other sea-floes 75 feet below. 

Peary, having already traveled 400 
miles ima month, with temperature rang- 
ia fromm —38" to —57°, left Cope Hecla 
April 4 with seven men and six dog 
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sledges. The disintegrating polar pack 
was constantly shifting, while its alterna- 
tions of rubble, open water, young ice, 
and pressure ridges made travel slow and 
arduous in the extrenie. 

Strong gales not only kept them storm- 
bound, but still further broke up the pack. 
Leads becante ake pei anil wider, old 
floes broke up, and the moving ice-pack, 
crushing together with a ssn of heavy 
surf, made the situation most dangerous. 
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One lead was closed wp by a huge press- 
uré-ridge about go feet high At the 
farthest, observations gave 84° 17’ N., 
70° W.: ic variation, 99° W. 
Pe cate Ne northing, made. from a 
hase 300 ten south of the Allert, over 
Markham's route, exceeded his latitude 
by ‘37 miles, Peary surpassed the north- 
Of Lockwood on Hazen Land by §3 
ma es, and #0 attained the highest latitude 
reached in the Western Hemisphere, 


MAP OF THE NORTH POLAR REGIONS 


BV HE Map of the North Polar Re- 
gions which is published as a 
i supplement to this number was 
prepared by the Editor of the Nationa 
Grockarnic Macazine to accompany the 
Scientific Report of the Zeigler Polar 
Expedition of 1903-1905. Through the 
courtesy of Mr W. 8S. Champ, executor 
for the late Mr Zeigler, and of Mr An- 
thony Fiala, leader of the expedition, the 
plates of the were placed at the dis- 
posal of the Nations! Geographic So- 
ciety, 
It has been the Editor's object to make 
a chart that would be historical as well as 
geographical. For instance, with the 
Prang Josef Land Insert is given a list of 
the principal explorers of the archipelago, 
while the more notable expeditions to the 


smith Sound Region are printed with 


the Smith Sound Insert. 

Peary's principal journeys are listed, 
the International Circumpolar stations of 
rai-1883 are given, and the routes of 
the principal pe war explorers shown. The 
eclormg. of the coast-line is intended to 
show 28 closely as possible the nation- 
ality of the first explorer. 

The conjectural drift is also given of a 
task which was dropped overboard from 
a whaler near Point Barrow in the sum- 
mer of 1869 ane picked up on the north 
coast Of Iceland six vears later. Tliis 
cask was.one of a large number which 
were specially constructed! by the Geo- 
gtaphical Society of Philadelphia on 





lans of Admiral Ge 
i, S. Navy, and Mr Henry G. Bryant, 
of Philadelphia, and which were placed 
on ice-floes north of Bering Strait in 
1899-t90r, Only this one cask has been 
recovered on the other side of the Polar 
Ocean. In its remarkable vovage it 
probably drifted 4,000 rites. 

‘The probable drift of the alleged relics 
of the Jeanette 1881-1884, is also shown, 
These relics, it will be remembered, were 
several broken biscuit boxes and lists of 
stores, said to have been written in the 
handwriting of Lieutenant De Long, 
and abandoned when the Jeanette sunk, 
in F88i. They were washed ashore on 
the southeast coast of Greenland three 
years later, where they were fourid by 
some Eskimo, who turned them over to 
4 Dxomsh officer, 

Another interesting illustration of the 
powerful currents in the polar area is 
erven by the track of the Sanso’'s crew in 
M6o-1870, The Honsa was one of the 
two vensele of the second German. North 
Polar Expedition of 1869. The ship was 
crushed in the ice off Liverpool coast, 
and the crew compelled to camp on the 
ice-floe. They remained for 200 days, 
living on an iceberg, which meanwhile 
chifted 1.000 miles alone the east coast 
of Greenland. Thev h had managed to 
preserve a lifeboat, and when spring Te- 
turned, after their terrible experience of 
the wittter, spent in total darkness and 
rifting to and fro at the mercy of the 


re W. Melville, 
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storm, they took to the boat.and reached 
a haven. 

Another remarkable drift was the ex- 
pericnce of part of the crew of the 
Polercs in 1870. The Polaris had been 
pushed into an impassable ice-pack, 
where she was anchored to a fine. 

“For two months the ship drifted 
slowly southward, when a violent gale 
disrupted the pack and nearly destroved 
her. Patt of the terror-stricken crew, 
escapme in the darkness to the ice-pack, 
experienced the horrors of a mid-winter 
ice-drift, whose appalling dangers and 
hitter privations can scarcely be appre- 
ciated, Five months later, after a drift 
of 1,300 miles, the despairing party were 
picked ep by the Tigress, off Labrador, 
April 30, 1873. not only unreduced in 
nombers, but with a girl baby born to the 
Eskimo, Hannah.” ~ 

The drift of the Fran, 1893-1806, is so 
well remembered that it is not necessary 
to describe i it mTAIN. 

Tt is also interesting to note the long 
distance Peary drifted’ on his Inst polar 
dash, while waiting for a lead to close 
and for a storm to abate. On hie next 
campairn he will take advantage of this 
drift by starting west of Cape Columbia 
and by aiming for a point considerably 
away from the Pole. (See page 450.) 


NO 


FUNHE discovery of Spitebereen ex- 
cited litth interest at the time, 
bot at was promincotiy broughe 

to the attention of the world by the first 

voyage of Henry Hudson, in roy, to 
discover a passage by the North Pole to 

China and Japan, 

Hudson’s yovage was of vast industrial 
and cormnercial importance, for his chis- 
covery and reports of the vast number of 
walruces and whales that frequented! the 
stas gave rise to the Spitehergen whale 
fishery. interprising Holland sent its 
ships im rrg, bringing in its train Joter 
whalers from Bremen, France, and other 
maritime centers. 
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The many expeditions setting forth 
from Greenland ‘and Franz Josef Land 
have nearly completed the exploration of 
the eastern half of the polar area, but the 
map shows a vast untraversed region 
north of Alaska and Bering Strait. 

In the preparation of the map the 
Editor has reeeived much assistance from 
the expert staff of the Mathews: Northup 
Co, whe also drafted, engraved, and 
printed it, The ‘insert of the Smith 
Sound rerion is targely based om Pearv’s 
latest map, and that of Franz Josef Land 
on the suryers and revisions of the 
Ziegler Expedition. 

A. limited number of polar maps have 
been printed on linen and oaimay be ob- 
tained from the National Geographic So- 
ciety at 50 cents each. 

reader who is interested in Arctic 
exploration and wishes a cencise nmarra- 
tive of the different expeditions, will find 
the “Hand Book of Arctic Discoveries,” 
hy Major General A. W. Greely, U. §. 
Army, an indispensable and weleome 
iritidde, A second edition oat this vor lrnit 
has just heen publiched by Messrs Little, 
Brown & Company, of Boston. General 
Greely gives a vivid stimmary of Arctic 
History, condensed from about 70,000 
pages of orginal narrative. 


MAN'S LAND—SPITZBERGEN 


The whale fishery, as the most impor- 
tant: of Arctic industries—from which 
Halland alone drew from the Spitaber- 
pen seas in 110 vears, opp z78, prod- 
ucts valiied at about nmety oulhons of 
dollars—merits brief attention, 

Grad writes: “The Dutch sailors: <aw 
in Spitehergen waters great whales in 
immense numbers. whose catch would be 
a source of apparently inexhaustible 
riches, For two ¢enturies flects af 
whalers frequented the seas. The nish 
to the gold: caring: places. of California 
and the mines of / ststralia afford in our 
day the only examples at all comparable 
to the host of men attracted bv the north 
ern fishery.” 
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During the most. profitable period of 
the Dutch fishery, riaa-1695, it ia within 
bounds to say that over 300 Dutch ahips 
and tiore than 15,000 men annually 
vicina Spriteberren; more than 18,000 
meri, were on the coast in one summer, 
saves Lament. Iti is definitely known that 
r88 whalers con ated at one anchor- 
age in 1689, and in “1680 the Dutch sent 
out aio ships and about 14,000 rien, who 
made a catch at nearly a million and a 
quarter of dollars, 

In the year 1620 whales frequented the 
hays and immediate coast of Spitrbergen 
in such numbers that the fishers were'em- 

sel to transport homeward the 
blubber and other products; These con- 
dinions led te the summer colonization of 
Spitzbérgen (and Jan Maven), where es- 
tablishments. for trving-out, cooperage, 
etc. were erected, as the most economical 
method of pursumg the indistry, ‘They 
were occupied only in_surmmer, although 
the experienres of Pelham and other 
English :sailors, who involuntarily win- 
tered in Spitzbergen in 163041691, led to 
an atteinpt to establish a Dutch colony, 
The party of 14393-1634 wintered success- 
fully, but that of the following year per- 
ished, and so ended the experiment. 
‘The most remarkable of these estab- 
lishments was at Amsterdam Island, 
where on a broad plam crew up the 
astonishing village of “Smeerenberg. 
lere, nearly within ten deprees of the 


North Pole, 79° so’ N., for a score of: 


vears, prevailed an amount of comfort 
and prosperity that can scarcely be 
credited by the visitor of today. Several 
hundred ships, with more than 1a,ca0 
men, visited it annually, These con- 
sisted not alone of the whalers and land 
laborers, but of the camp-followers. who 


alwatvs ‘Frequent eenters of great and. 


rapi productivity. 

In the train of the whalers followed 
merchant vessels, loaded with wine, 
brandy, tobaceo, and edibles unknown itn 
the plain fare of the hardy fishers, Shops 
wete opened, drinking booths erected, 
wooden (and even brick) tHle-covered 
houses constructed for the laborers or 
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visiting whalemen. even bakeries were 
constructed. and, as in Holland, the 
sound of the baker's. horn, announcing 
hot, fesh bread, drew crowds of cager 
vurchasers: If report errs not, even the 
itch frau of 1530 was sufficiently en- 
prising to -yisit Smecrenberg. 

‘he shore fisheries soon foiled (about 
1640) and, the Dutch being driven to the 
Feridte and open seas, Smecrenberg fell 
mito decadence: the furnaces were demol- 
ished, the SoPDET calidrons removed, and 

tools and utensils of the cooper and 
whaler disappeared; only the polar bear 
remained to guard the ruins of the 
famous Spitzbergen fair. 

But human interest in Smeerenberg 
thd net pass away with its vanishing habi- 
tations, for an the shores of that hay rest 
the last mertal remains of a thousand 
stalwart fishers, whe closed their lives 
of toil and striggie in view of the icy 
seas that had) often witnessed their 
triumphs over the mighty leviathan of 
the deep, Storni-stayed and ice-beset no 
longer, their dust awaits the change and 
fate ordained by God's eternal ee 

Spitzhergen of recent years has been 
claiming greater attention. A coal de- 
posit of considerable value has been found 
on the island, and it has become a favorite 
resort for hunters and for excursionists. 
It is known as “No Man's Land,” as it 
belongs: to no country, Norway and 
Sweden being mnable to agree as to its 
possessiin. Last vear about half a mie 
lion dollars” worth of oil, furs; and eider- 
down were obtained from the island. 

Some authority ought soon to take pos- 
session of the archipelago, for the game— 
such as reindeer, polar. bears, ptarmigan, 
geese, ducks, and other birds, formeriy so 
plentiful—is being: wantonly extermi- 
nated. A party of tourists Inst Summer 
killed more than too reindeer, leaving 
the carcasses where they fell and taking 
with therm only a few of the finest heads 
and entices. Bider-duck nests are robbed 
of € which Norway on her northern 
coasts and Denmark in Greenland prt 
tect by law. 

Danes Tsland, on the northwest coast 
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of Spitzbergen, was Andrde’s: starting 
point in 1897, und here also Walter Well- 
omn has estabtished his headquarters. 


AXDREES FATAL ATTEMPT 


The most daring of all schemes of 
polar exploration was that urged-and im- 
dertaken by 5, A. Andrée, of Sweden, A 
member of the Swedish Intertiational 
Polar Expedition of 1882-7883 and an 


aeronaut of some experience, Andrée 


succeded in commanding for his plan 
the active suppert of Oscar, King of 
sweden, M. Alfred Nobel, and Baron 


Oscar Dickson. In r8o0 his party passed. 


several weeks at Danes Istand, Spiteber- 
gen, where they erected a balloon-houwse 
and failed to start, owing to adverse 
winds; Observations of the escaping gas 
showed quite conclusively that the fota- 
tion fife of the balloon had been over- 


estimated. On his return Andrée had 


the balloon enlarged and improved, so 
that ite jmpermenhility and flotative 
powers were Increased. With the gun- 
boat Stensinihd and tender Mirgo, 
Andrée revisited Danes Island in June, 
1897. ‘The balloon-hense had withstood 
the winter storms, and after the installa- 
tion of the Dallobon all possible means 
were adopted to reduce to a minim its 
daily joss of pas by permeation through 
the envelope The plan. looked to the 
flotahen of the balloon some Boo feet 
above the sea by means of three attached 
heavy ore each goo feet long, 
to which in turn were fastened exght bal- 
last lines, 250 feet long. with which it was 
expected by shifting the position of the 
guide-ropes to change the direction of 
the balloon. On July Goa violent gale 
harely escaped wrecking both house and 
halloon. Finally, on July 11, the wind 
was favorable in strength and direction 
and everything was ready. The balloon, 
named Ornen (The Engle}, had its load 
of about five tons of food, ballast. freight, 
and men, and from measurements of 
escaping pas har a flotation life af about 
30 dave. 

Acompanying Andrée were M. Strind- 
berg and M. Fraenkel. At 2:30 p. m. 
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the Hines were cot, and the balloon as- 
cenied about 600 feet. Suddenly it de- 
sceThled to the surface of the-sea, porsi- 
bly owing t6 an entanglement of the 
guide-rapes, and then rose again as the 
ropes. were cut or broken and ballast 
thrown out. The wind carried the bal 
loon. across the moutitamous island of 
Vogelsang, making it necessary to rise 
to same 1,500 feet, whence it passed out 
of sight-in an hour, below the northeast 
lerizon. As the balloon had at its best 
a Hotation life of 30 days, it is obvious 
that the report is erroneous of its ap- 
pearance in Siberia 65 days later. 

Three message-buoys have been found, 
all dropped by Andrée on fuly 11, the 
date of his departure, which furnish brief 
news of the course of the daring afro 
naut. The latest was dated to p. m., at 
which time the balloon was in 82" N., 
25° E. All were well, the weather fine, 
the balloon at 820 feet altitude, the direc- 
tion towards N. 45° E., and the ice field 


below orugwed. Bevond these buors 
there have been found no traces, despite 


repeated search in various Arctic re- 
«ions. | 


WELLMAN S EXPEDITION 
Sprtbe: has also been selected as 
Spit has also h lected] 


the starting point of Walter Welltnan’s 


expedition to the Pole in. an airship. (Cn 
Danes Island, on the northeast coast of 
Greenland, he built last year an enormous 
shed in which to inflate his balloon, and 
established a large plot. He returned to 
Spitebergen in fune, taking his dirigible 
balloon, which has been considerably en- 
larged and equipped with more powerful 
motors than previously planned. The 
steel car stispended to the balloon has a 
promenade deck 50 feet long, and space 
to carry about 15 dogs to drag the sledres 
in case the party are obliged to abandon 
the airship. Mr Wellman beliewes the 


‘airship ‘can be kept in the air 20 of 25 
days. Spitzbergen is 6oo tiles from the 


Pate, aid the trip there and back he esti- 
mates will take about 10 days. It will be 
remembered that Mr Wellman last year 
asked the National Geographic Society to 
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appoint a representative on the expedi- 
sear tp iv chase of the scientific ade 
Major eney EE. Hersey, of the Rough 
Riders and the U. S. Weather Bureau, 
was so delegated by the Society arid huis 
gone north again in this capacity, Major 
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Hersey, on his return from Spitebergen 
in the fall of 1906, sailed with Lieutenant 
Lahm in the International balloon race 
from Paris, and it was his knowledge of 
meteorulagy that won the race for the 
Americans, 


ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS COMMANDED BY 
AMERICANS" 


XPEDITIONS for Arctic ¢x- 
E ploration by, Americans cover 


only about half a century, dur- 
ing which period they have both illus- 
trated the resourceful courage of Ameri 
cans and produced results comparable 
with those of European vovagers. 

The following list of American expedi- 
tions is presented as of interest to our 
readers, and with the hope that its omis- 
sions and imperfections may be supple- 
mented, so that the Natrona, Geo- 
charimic Macazinit may ultimately pre- 
sent a complete list of American voyages 
for Arctic exploration, ‘The arrangement 
is generally, though tiot strictly, chrono- 
logical rather than topical, although 
American effort has been espectally active 
in the waterways to the west of Green- 
land. | 

The earliest expedition, extending aid 
in the search for Captam John Franklin, 
in 1851-1852, was the squadron com- 
manded by Lieut. E. J, De Haven, U.S. 
Nayy, its most northern work being in 
Wellington Channel, about 78° N. 

Then fotlowed the expedition of Elisha 
Kent Kane, nominally in-search of Frank- 
lin, in 1853-1855, via Smith Sound, 
where, in 1R54, Cape Constitution, in 
latitude $a" 35° N., was attamed. 

Conunadare John Rodgers, UU. 5. 
Navy, conumanded the first American ex- 

ition to pass Berne: Strait, reaching, 
im 1855, Herald Island, 71° 18 N., 175" 


In oo-EOT Isaac L. Haves reached, 


* The data for this article are very largely 
drawn from the exhaustive Hondivek of Potor 
Bicones, by General A.W. Grevly, 


on the cast const of Grinnell Land, an m- 
determinate point, which has been placed 
as Cape Joseph Goode, in Bo? oni’ N. 
Haves arid W. Bradford, in a summer 
voyage in 180, reached with the Panther 
the vicinity of Cape York, Greenlanid. 

Fram 1860 to 1862-and 1BGy to Tac 
Charles F. Hall explored the countries 
northwest of Cumberland Gulf He 
reached, in i861, Frobisher tk 1RHs, 
Boothia, in G° N. 8° W gt 
Tywloolik, Heelan Strait, On" 3° Ne 
1BHS, Fury Strat, about 7o" N.., and in 
1869, Tod Island, off King William 
Lam! In the Arctic Expedition of 
1870-72, Hall reached, in the Polar Sea 
northwest of Greenland, G2" 93’ NL, in 
1870, and &2° 9’ X. on. land in Ses. 
To effect the relief of Hall's -Experlition, 
the Tigress, 1873, under Commander, af- 
terwards Adimizal, Hraine, LU. &. ‘Navy, 
reached Littleton Islands, in 78° N. 

The Franklin Search Panedtition oF 
Lieut. F. Schwatka, UU. 5. Army, and 
William HH, Gilder, 1877-1879, thor- 
oughly explored King William and, 
reaching about 69° N 

The International Polar Expedition, 
unider Tite, now General, P. HM. 
Ray, i. S. Army, took. station, in 1881— 
rBS3, at Point Barrow, Alaska, in 717° 24° 
N., 7a6" WW. 

Of the two Howgate expeditions, one, 
in the Florence, under Mr Sherman, a 
metestalogist, visited Cumberland ‘Cail 
in 1877, while the other, in the Gulnare, 
commanded by Lieut. G, A. Doane, 
LI. S&. Army, reached Disco, Greenland, 
in 1 8Sn, 

Comminder George W. De Long, VU. 
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Rabert F. Peary, LS. Nave 


S Navy, the first to explore the ereat A. ro” Wand landed on. this stand in 

Arctic Gicean to the north of Asia, rp Lint 

1881, reached thereon 77° al’ N.. 155 Conmtander R. MM. Berry, U.S. Navy, 

Ein 1Say, ii the Jearinetic, Rehel Expedition of 
1 IRR Caaf viet C1, ti “aper, Kcr = pf explored VA, roe Lane! to its 

Alarime Servier, satin of a suniiner vit tiothernimest point, intr 32° N., about 

age vin Bering Strait, skirted the south y&o° W. Ti So Captain, now \dmiral, 


3 e 17 rh i 
st 3 Stockton, to. &, Navy, reached Wrangell 


Land, in abouts." a0’ NL tB&o" W, 


shore of W range tsnil.' selwitit 


P Wrangell Lond wae hret: pitted le an 


Armerican whaler, Thomas jong, who eaiied Pie Lawl F raink lint bar [oternational 
slang #4 southern const. teaching yo af Ms Polar FE scpecelitty im. wander [.teitenant. qow 
Tee Li cit i wa ties A “1 rt if i Yo = poi i haa rr j I VA, il pe i «| | i Bs he 5 e ile 
searicd liv olher whpiers, Lapraim ty vet Ciera, EI, ke OUTTA 


F i ; lial vk a = 1 | ® 
Phillips. aed Ras stition, ac PAS —TB83, on Grmnel] Tian, 
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in Si aa’ N., 8 W. It attained, in 
iBS2, 83° 24° N., ar” W,, on thes 

west coast of Hazen Land. In 1883 it 
reached S2° +5’ W. on the northwest 
const of Greeniand, anil also Bo° 48" IN 


oH? W.. on Greely Fjord. The auxiliary 


experlitions of 1882, under W. M. NE 
reached Cape Sabine, about 78° 40° N. 
and that of 1883. under Lieutenant, now 
General, (2. A. Grislington, U.: 

passe] a few miles. to the north, af that 
cape, and Connmaniler, after Ad- 
miral, F. Wilde, Us S. Navy, reachiod 
that year the wicinity of Cape York, in 











the Vautie. The relief squadron of f 1884, 
under Captrin, now Admiral, 
sthjey, UU. &. Navy, ‘Wkewise en 


Capw “Sabine, 

Dr Franz Fons explored Baffin’s Land 
in Ta3—1 

The most remarkable series of Aumeri= 
can expeditions is that tite to wee re ec 





efforts of Commander ary, 
U. §. Navy, which, begin ing hy a 
journey of fifty miles on the inland ice 


be radia 

irom, Disco, in 1886, hos ended it vor 
aves, from 1842 toga (except in 1897), 
that have covered entire north Greenland, 
northern Grinnell Land, and the ailjacetit 
Polar Sea. The main points reached 
were 28 follows? 1802, crassing the inland 
ice to Navy Cliff, 81° 37° Nz. 34° Ws 
183, half-way across ‘the inland tee, ts 
about Bo" No. so" Wes 1895, across thie 
inland ice to about 817 40° N., 34° W.; 
18x — (surinner vovage), Cape York: 
1898, Fort Conger, 80° 44 N.. ing Ws 
1900, Polar Sea, 83° 34” N., 30° W.; 
1901, Lincoln Pay, about 82° N., 63" W.: 
92, Polor Sea, B4° 17 MX. Wi: 
tev), Polgr Sea, 87" oti ‘NT, —qoliteh it the 
nearest approuck to tie north geographic 
pore. 

Cannecter) with Commander Pearv’s ex- 
plorations there were auxiliary explora- 
tions; which visited the Greenland ccast 
between Capes York and Sabine. Among 
these were: In iSor and r8oe, Kite. R. 
N. Keely and G.6, Davis: Faleon, HG. 


1 rRoy. 


. Adan, wc 
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Bryant, 18g, which reached, in Jones 
Sound, 76° #5" Ni, Ba’ Wo the Mivaudis, 
uniler bir F. x Cook, visited, in See sm 
ee Sukkertoy 

oN Bia. na, pam und 





ahout 7 


Eritt, 1901, H. ig Bridgman. 
Tn. fo Walter Wella 6 





| ve one hati 
rd deat ter Ni was: attained by one 


une purty, 
while another reached 81° 26 N., 65" 


EK. on Graham Bell Teland, 

The Ziegler Expedition, compra lel 
by BE. Tt, Baldwin, mm 1900-1901, reached: 
Franz Josef Land, about 81° 30" N.; that 
under A. Figla,in 1903-1905, to Franz 
Je sel Land, reached, in 1903, about 62° 

"N. by sea. Auxiliary Ziegler expevi- 
tions fn “LOO aun 1905 were. commanded 
by WS. Champ, in Fridijof and Terra 
N ‘id, 

The expedition of Robert Stein to 





Jers Soul, Mogq-rao1, reached about 
ern. 


re 

AAP. Law, in the Ve ee after win- 
tering in Cumberland Gulf, toqj—1oey, 
reached, in the sunnier of 1oo4, Cape 
Sabine, Snuth Sound, 

There have heen quite o nuwnber of 
Carnaciat expeditions, which, if not 
strictly Pilar, were at least sul- Arctic. 
Amoug then may be mentioned the ex- 

«ition of the “Pyrrell lirothers in the 
tarreh Lands of Canadas, 1803: the 
journeys of Dr Robert Bell in the Hud- 
son Ray region, and especially his ex- 
plurations of south Paftin Land in ter: 
the «discoveries of Ogilvie in the Yuloon 


and Mackenzie basins, aed the vovages of 


Lieuternunt coer Low, and others to 
Hudson Gay, J. E. Berner, in -retre, 
reachet| avi abiled on Melville tetand, 
75) tr ON ton” W, 

Walter Ww climan established his, bal- 
homie epi fin ngewe at Danes Island, Spite- 
berger, 7" gO" ON. and now retire to 
thal station chicane the present seumaser. 
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ditterent Indian types Hratiter 


om the froll Th Miers of 4 


hii ber hve beer = li ore | he Lia rae con 
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te 
ction idan photoerapic be Ale 


i 
Edward S, Curtis, of Seattle. Mr Curtis 


a & trumed photographer, who some 
cars age determined to nmake a pheto- 
fraphic record) of the Indian tribes of the 


lta ee | Ae ae i = f a at 
miter Sines: ie pealteed) hrw rani! 


the habits and charcictet iv] S01 li om 


tribes as remain on the rreintinent fre lis 


wt 


iain ee i my I —, 
Vea TiTte La be | ~. RItCaLE Vall iby phot 





Prins to the futare generations who wifl 
have 10 opportunity of seeme primitive 
bitans, 32 the work prevetressec| the im- 
Prance aie litireness of the sk os well 
as ihe expense of the undertaking became 


i i 7 5 se a 
roe sil cere aoperant, but Ale Curtis 


CORT tre wrk PLT TRE Oo VES «6 


sLTUhet Lit Vear, however, he enlisted 
the cooperation af Mr |. Pierpent Mor- 
man, of New York, who is contributing 
1 generat sum toward the held work 
In order that the series of pinotiierra nts 


is) ie "Se b ets aa pr r ‘i Fla r i f 
HE lad ! (_ Paptt 1! Fe Febery cLibig Lite 
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whole work published, Tt is estimate 
timat the field) work will cost about $250,- 
oo The folowing i= quoted from the 


preface to the first volume whieh will te: 


isstiod) in Septeniber, 
“Tt is the purpose ufithis series of yol- 
nines fone a complete record of all the 


triles of North American Inclans within 


the lirnits of the United States that are 
at the date ot these studies ( L8q8-iQ01) 
lixinge in atrything [ike a primitive ofn- 
dittam | 

_ “AT phases of the Indian life are me- 
tited—the Indians and their enyiroan- 
tent, the types of the oll atid vous, 
their promtive Jrome-structure,  thetr 


handicrafts, their ceremonies, ganses, anil, 


custons—with an abject, first to toith, 
then te.art composition. 

“In these ilinetrations there is no mak- 
ne Of pacts for pictures’ sake Each 


jatst he what it purperts to be. AY Sioux: 


mst be oa Sioux and oan Apache an 
Apache} in fiet. every picture iitet be 
int ethnographic recon’ Heng photo- 
graphs from Hie and mature, they show 
What exists, not what one in the artist's 
Hidie presumes cuighit exist. 

“tis mot the purpose of these volumes: 
to theorize on the probable origin of the 
Initian, This ie what he ts, wet whenee he 
cuine, The wears of mw Life orl the rmatiy- 
nitude of the work preclude the possi- 
bility of going inte the eanplete detail of 
ruiny questions raised by the different 
tribes. However, it is possible to trent 
the fife so folly ds to show futire gen 
erates broads what cach group was 
like.” 

The publiation will consist of twents 
valinics id text, accompanied with fiftern 
nitro! fullqamge photegravures. Sev- 
cral of the photogravures in cach wolnme 
will he Tned-oblored plates of cerehwrtial 
subjects. 

Bach volume will consist of alent 351 
MpCSs, Measuring 904 xf2h5 inclies, The 
best imported! handmade quper will he 
sel, one selected parheplariy for its last- 
hing. qualities. 

Asa supplement to the heenty yoltiries, 
there will be twentt porttolins, exch cin 
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tani thittesix of the large pictires, 
12x hor in the complete set there will 
be seven himidred and twenty large pie- 
tures and fifteen’ hundred of the smuail, 
munca a grand total of twenty-two bnm- 
dred and twenty, these wil-to he of the 
very best photegravure work. 

Mr. Frederick Webb Hodge, of the 
Sinithsonian  fnetitution, and evlitor af 


the “American Anthropologist,” is the 
‘etliter of the work. | 


e Presitten: Theodore 
Roosevelt has written the “Foreword.” 
itis mblished in parts, cach part being 


coinplete in itself, treating of certain 


tribes, Purts will he delivered as: cerm- 
pleted, the plan being: te publish an aver- 
age of iliree. a sear antl the work com 
pleted within seven Vears, | 

The first two woltmmes, which will ap- 
pear im September, treat of the Apaches, 
Jrearilas, and Naovahdes, Volume 2 will 
enver the manv tahes fi sonthwestern 
Arto am! in the Celomda, Giln, ant 
Salt River vallevs: The diffetent Sidtix 
tribes of North and South Dekotn will 
come pext in onder in vole 2. anil wol- 
ume 4 Will trest of the tribes of eastern 
Montana. The fith volinne will depict 
the tribes of western Mentana and dal, 
ail the sixth the tribes of eastetn Wish- 


Chher volumes will take wo. the Wis- 


ston Tndiaas of sonthern California, the 


aborigines of nerthern California ond 
Oregon: those on the porthern Pacifie 
const ani) Poger Sound and the oust La- 
dinms Of Ajaska anc the Pacific crmst. 
One will be devote! ta the Hlpis and 
one te the other different Foehlo trites: 
There prcitralils will be a wolime on the 
Siininales of Florida, atul Caracda will 
have, without doutt, one volume which 
will practically be what might be called! 
fh thentise vit! the “Wood Trcic.” The 
foal yelumes will tike op the tribes im 
Oklahwina and Indian Territory. 

President Roosevelt has written) the 
“Poreword” which follows: 

“In Mr Cortte we have Imah an artist 


aril a tratne| observer, whose paetores 


are pictures, not tierely pion raps 
Whose work bos far micre than itere ac— 
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curney, becattee it is trithiul, All serious 
students are to be congratulated because 
he is: putting his. work mn pertinent 
fern; for cur generation offers the last 
chance fer doing what Mr Corts has 
chowe. 

“The [odin as he has hitherto been is 
cr the poitt af passing away, Mis life 
has been lived onder coniitinns through 
which Gur Own race passed so many oes 
ago that not a vestige of their memory 
remams. |t would bea verituble calamity 
if a vivid and truthful record of these 
coniitions were mot kept. 
alome canld preserve stich a record in 
complete form, Others have worked if 
the past, and are working in the present, 
to qreserve parts of the record: but Mr 
Curtis, becwitse of the singular combina- 


tion of qualities with which he has: heen 


blessed! and becnuse of his extrordinary 
sucé¢ss in making and using his oppor- 
tunities, has heen able to. do what no 
other nian ever has done; what, a5 far as 
we con sec, no dither ian cori ade. 

“He tf an artiet whe works ont of 
doors and not in the eloset. He ts a 
cloce observer, wheve qualities of ound 
and badly fit him to owe his observations 
ont mothe fell, surronnded bw the wild 
life he commehserates. He has lived on 
Intimate terms with many different tribes 
of the mountains and the plains. He 
ndws them a5 they hunt.as they travel, 
as they 20 alot their varios avecations 
om the march and tthe camp. [le knows 
their medicine men and sorcerers, their 
chiefs anil warriors, their wounge men 
onl ntiandens. Fle bas not only seen their 
vigerods oulwarl existence, but has 
caught glimpses, stich as few white men 
ever catch. into that strange spodtual and 
nwital life of thers, rom whose inners 
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mest recesses all white men art. forever 
hanred, 

“Mr Curtis in polishing this bowk: is 
rendenne a real and wreat service—a 
service mot only to on own people, but 
to the worl at scholarship everywhere” 

Georee [ind Connell wrttes as follows - 

“| lave never-seen pictures relating 
to Indians which, for fidelity to miature, 
conibiie! wes urtistic oii ; cart nae 
pare with these pictures by Curtis, To- 
eee they are of hig scientific and artistic 


value, What will they be a hindred 


vears from now, when the Indians shall 
have ‘utterly vanished from the face of 


the carth? The picturcs will shaw to 


the man of that day who and what were 
his predévescors in the land. Ther will 
tell how the Inelian lived, what were his 
beliefs, low he eatried hinwelf in the 
varius operetions of life, and they will 
tell tt as no worl-picture could ever tell 
it. He wha remembers the two or three 
plates in Jonathan Carver's ‘Travels,’ or 
Hodmer'’s splencicl illustrations in Maxt- 
niillgin's great work, cannot fail ty realize 
how ereat a differeie exists between o 
written’ atl a pictured description. 
“The pictures speak for themselves, 
and the artist who has made them is «le- 
voted to his work. Te accomplish it he 
his @xchanyped éase comfort, liane lite, 
for the herdest kind of work, frequent 
anil lany-continued separation from bis 
farily, the wearing toll of travel through 
difficult regions, and finally the heart- 
breaking struggle of winning over to his 
Hurpose primitive men, to wham wanr 
bition, time, and money mean nothing, 
but to whoa dteam or a cloud tn the 
sky, or a bird Hwing-across the trail from 
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the wrong direction, means nich 
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Cy my trip arcu the world, [met 
me people tlh pictures ie arul Lik= 
teresting as the Hinds,” es ct 

Wornan te me the other lay. “T terre 

seh India iseoiaraway, she added, “tot 

I long to stody tte attractive natives 
| surprised her by stating that she need 

Hot retary to India to fulfill her desime: 

that ‘not far south, in our own half oat 

the world—an Trinidad, nost bequtiful 
of the Weet bodian slanis—are over one 

hire! tharntsarel transplanted Fast [n- 

dans, (nthe mumniand af South Amer- 

rat, tls, in Erith andin Datel Glan, 
are found in large numbers these pina 
people of the Old Werle 

‘Pransplanted by the Elritish. govern- 
nient as indentired labeirers to work Upon 
the sugar estates, these orientals have 
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KAST INDIANS IN THE NEW WORLD 
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bremeht with them their hore custo, 
diress, and releton, Lepectllym Prin- 
dad one delights i sie rigs the itt, sInice 
mt Verdint ishe seems a pleasing setting 
for the grace and ‘beauty of the dusky 
wornven, the streneth of feature and 
chonty of bewring Of the tarbane men 

Perhaps at 2 by ecantrast with the 
vearee Africuns, who form the freater 
parton of the poprilation of the West Tit 
ties and the (utanas, that these people 
OF an ancient race stand out in the 
traveler = Tomembrance us a more fitting 
type on lands of such great natural beauty. 

We were tn. Port of Spain, Trinitad, 
al Chiristinas time, @ vYear-ogo, ant) on a 
number of days: during the hohday sea- 
stn the great “savaniia,” or park in the 
heart of the city, was throneed with the 
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“Eloy” Men from the Far Rast—Trinidad 
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their native ae “They become planters 
and merchants inva small way and oany 
wf them leave British seit for the néar-bs 
Darteh colon, 

Inconprehensible to the weatern mini 
are the wavs of these PSone: The hiurs- 
hand not only owns jewelry =owith 
which he decks his wife, but appoints 
himself judge of her right to live. De- 
iving the majesty of the law, he chops 
of her lead af che prove untvithivl, or 
resorts to the more refined method of 
sprinkling powered ghiss. in ber fio, 
Mysterious deaths are of frequetit o- 
currence and the sovernmcnt chemists 
are kept busy investigating stich cases. 

The women are attractive in appear- 
anee, with ape ppsaling eves; rounder) arms, 

anid lithe bodies. It is their custom to 

imassape diily with cocoanut ail, They 
have a pession for gaudy colors, acd in 
cmalia attire rescinble “a flock of rain- 
hows” 

The men are solemn-looking creatures, 
with those all-knowing eves of the Far 
East, and the long-haired priests are 
positively tincanny. Tn passing one of 
these “holy men” on the hi hwas, T t- 
variably lodked ‘over my; 
tively, expecting to sec bisescintnes revue 
bushes springing. ant of space aml lads 
climbing skyward on Invisible ladders. 

We engaged one of the magicians to 
perform fc or tis.at our hotel, but evirlently 
he was tot “the genuine article” or we 
were so skeptical as to cispel all illusions. 
We felt at his depertire that we had not 
received our two shillings” worth of 


GEOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS 
I preliminary progrim thas heer 
sted of the Ninth [nternational 
(eager phical Congress, which will be 
hell at Geneva, Switeerland, July 27 to 
Aneust f, 1908. “The Cotigress is under 
the auspices of the Geographical Society 
c* Geneva, which at the sane time cele- 
betes the hitieth anniversary of its 
fonanielinigy. The Honorary Presidents of 
the Congress are the President of the 
Swiss Republic, the President, of the Fed 
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“thrills” and that sword-swallowing de- 
tracted!) from the dignity of an adept. 

The FHilnedis look with horror on the 
custom of eating beet, since to them the 
hull is sacred Strange are the ways of 
Fate, that these people should now be 
rite by a sace who regard beef as the 
iiportant article of diet! 

we cross of the East Indians in the 
New World is the enforced assoctation 
with the Africans, These “lords of all 
creation” look with corteripl tipon tlie 
onentiis. “He only a coole nun! Says 
the lacy, ignarant negro, dixeust written 
an every line of his face, The brew 
man—this descendant of an old -and 
prowl race, who regards the negra as lit 
tle more that a savage—doecs net re 
talate, but ooes stealfastly on with his 
work. 

One day T met three types on a coun 
trv toad near Georngetown—an Kast In- 
dian, ane cru, and a native Indian, The 
latter was bringing from his forest home 
into, town baskets atl hatonocks of his 
own manuutacture forsale at the market. 
His dignity of bearing equaled that, of 
the one whee faimesake he as, and the 
Atrican suffered by contrast with both, 

In associating the Hindus with life im 
the West Indies and the Gitanas, it has 
secimiil a me oo strange colneidence that 
these Fast Indians, whom Coturnbus 
thorgelit he had discovered, shoul! have 
drifted at Inst ta the New World, to 
mingle with the -stirviving American 
aborigines, whoa, thrinwh the Great Ad- 
mital s tnistake. bear their mnie. 


erm! Cowen and of the Canton of Geneva. 
the King of Belgium, and the King of 
Reoumatia, The President of the Coti- 
gress will be Dr Arthur de Cliparede, 
President of the Geographical Society of 
Geneva. The conimittee in charge te- 
quests that all papers to be submitted to. 
a Congress be handed in by November 

t, jez, A series of interesting excur- 
sidns to different parts of Switverland is 
being. arranged) under the auspices of the 
Congress, 
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AN IDEAL BOOK FOR SUMMER READING 


Fighting the Polar Ice 


By ANTHONY FIALA 








A. thrilling story of human interest that every one who loves outdoor lite 
should react. 


The chapter on details of equipment and advice to explorers might well be 
called a “Gunde to the Pole.” 


“The book is elaborately illustrated, In this respect it has no 
duperior, and the narrative is told modestly and yet with power, - - The 
book-i full of scientific and geographical infotmation; contains ame hne 
mapa, and is on the whole an important coninbulion 1a scence, as well 
as a story of charme anal aaall erin that will commend itsell to everyone, 

| Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“(ne ¢an aint {en te at nnyrirng Ero Wy anc shiver fram Imaginary 
blasts. "—Springfield Republican 
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GET iT FROM THE LIBRARY. BORROW IT FROM A 
FRIEND OF SEND US THIS COUPON 


Oouhfedayy, Page & Ca 
(F373 Eat Oth St,, New York Crip: 


Please send at once a copy of “Fighting the Polar 
lew,” by Anthony Fiala, for which | enclose $4.15 in full 
SVT ti. 
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hose interested in Fishing, Shooting, 
Canoeing, Camping, Prospecting, 
Exploring, Mountain Climbing and 
other “ Near to Nature” pursuits 


should send tor catalogue tol... 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO, 
Ssinuectenes el 
fff vherade Out fi fs, inciudrng Outing Garnients 


97 READE STREET = NEW YORK, U.S. A. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


7 | VHE map of the North Pole region, bound 
into this copy of the National Geographic 
Magazine, is a sample of our work 
We handled this subject throughout, us we 
always like best to do—compiling, arranging, draw- 
Ing and engraving, as well as printing. 

We invite correspondence of publishers and 
muthors wha wish special TL Ss prepared tor apt ial 
purposes. We re plaid to submit sketches nnd 
estimates on re quest. 
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COMPLETE SETS of the 
National Geographic Magazine 





Cy. NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
) Society has five complete sets of the 


Magazine, beginning with | 888, which are 
for sale at $100 perset, unbound. The 
[7 volumes may be obtained bound in 
unilorm half moroceo for $34 additional. 





Copies of the followmg special maps or publications issued by the Society 


may be obtained at 25 cents per copy; 


Chet of the Werld on Mercater’s Projection 
(Aha 27 i fp Eh canlare 
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A Series cof #5 Moafrations (45 being full-page) 
ol wild yanie 


From enter by Hon, George Shores, 
hard 
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Geologreal Surrey 
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Opts 
Prepared ander the direction of Hon, John 
W Poster, ex-Secretary ol State 


Mop af Sool America(62 [2 aches), ni 6 colors 


Sedeo of Tibenty Poll: page Jips-Colored sa 

showing storm tacks and welheel af weather 
forcement 

Pape onder the diection of Dr, Willis 

L. Moore, Chel U.S. Weather Birene 


Ponerome of the Wrangell) Mountains, fliaba 
CF ad wel) 
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A Series of [0 Pictares af the JPhilippines, 
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and industera, thew couriry aod tesaumes 


EACH MAP OR SERIES, BY MAIL, 25 CENTS 
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[Mustrations and reproductions for book and maga- 
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